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Our Sunday-school article this week presents the 
important field and work of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. Dr. who writes the 
article, is the competent editor of the Sunday-school 
publications, and the efficient Sunday-school secretary 
of that branch of the Church of Christ. 


Cunnyngham, 


In any proper study of the service of song in Chris- 
tian assemblies, as in the study of any other means of 
grace or method of worship, it is important not to 
overlook the practices of the early Christian Church. 


For light on this subject, our readers generally will | 


find help in the valuable article by the Rev. Samuel W. 
Duffield, which is laid before them this week. 
The writer has peculiar qualifications, both in his 
studies and in his tastes, for writing on this theme. 


Whatever criticisms may be made with fairness upon | 


the spirit and methods of the daily newspaper press 
of our great cities, it cannot be denied that that press 


understands the public wants, and is quick and enter- | 
prising in efforts to supply them. A fresh illustra- | 


tion of this is found in the announcement by the 
Philadelphia Press, that hereafter Mr. Spurgeon’s 
Sunday sermon will be cabled directly to that paper | 
each week, and will appear in its Monday morning’s | 
issue. This undertaking, coupled with the fact that 
the Rev. Dr. Richard S. Storrs is the Brooklyn orator | 


at the great civic celebration of the formal opening of 





, accused of “ preaching politics” 
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; | abilities in the case, it is a great deal safer to the| 








the New York and Brooklyn bridge, is another sug- 
gestive comment on what President Eliot calls “the 
decline of the ministry ;” and which he is puzzling 
himself to account for. 

When a minister’s preaching hits any particular sin 
to which his hearers are addicted, he is pretty sure to 
| be complained of because he doesn’t stick to “ gospel 
preaching.” Just now it is the Pope of Rome who is 
instead of confining 
himself to his legitimate duties. The Pope has 
expressed himself as opposed to assassination and 
/murder and mob violence, and has reminded the 
_ clergymen under his direction of their duty of speak- 
ing out against the doers and abettors of these crimes. 
Thereupon those who are brought under ban cry out 
that Irishmen may take their theology from Rome, 
but not their politics. Any religious teaching— 
Protestant and Roman Catholic alike—that comes 
home to evil-doers, is pretty sure to have the denuncia- 
tion of those evil-doers. 


If a man wants to increase the probabilities of an 
accidental shooting of his wife, or his mother, or his 
sister, or his brother, or his intimate friend, he would 

do well to keep a loaded revolver always at hand, in 

his house. There are at least five chances of the 

pistol being used in this way, where there is one chance 
'that it will help to keep off midnight assassins or 
| burglars. There has been, at least, three loved ones 
| shot by mistake in pistol-guarded resting-places of our 
wide-awake Americans, within the past five years, 
where there has been one burglar hit in an outermost 
| garment, or even frightened away. Burglars are gen- 
erally on the lookout for pistols: they rarely come 
within range of them. But wife and friends are not 
‘always so suspicious ; so they are far more liabie to be 
shot at. Merely looking at the human side of prob- | 








family, not to have a loaded pistol in the house. | 
When it comes to trusting the Lord for home protec- | 
tion, dry powder is not so essential to a peace-loving 
householder as it was to a Cromwellian soldier. 


Our readers who have profited by the series of side- 
light helps to the study of the New Testament lessons, 
'from eminent writers of this country and Europe, 
during the first half of the current year, will be inter- 
ested in our announcement of a similar series for the 
Old Testament lessons during the remainder of the | 
Already we have articles promised—nearly all | 





| year. 
of them being now in our hands—as follows: 


Introduction to the Study of the Book of Joshua. 
By Professor William H. Green. 





The Inhabitants of Canaan before the Conquest. 
By Professor A. H. Sayce. 


Wherein and Why Did Israel Fail in the Conquest 
of Canaan. 
By Bishop F. D. Huntington. 
Joshua as a Military Leader. 
By Gen. Joshua L. Chamberlain. 


Joshua as a Type of Jesus. 
| By Dr. Howard Crosby. 


Joshua’s Life Work. 
By Dr. Cunningham Geikie, 


| cles is not to be intermitted. 


| principle this false one, that what seems to be the 
| only conclusion which can rightly be drawn from 
| the known, can never be invalidated or overthrown 


| their arguments for Hebrew as the primitive lan- 








































































Our Canaan. 


By Dr. A. J. Gordon. 


Traces of the Tabernacle. 
By Dr. I. Hamburger. 


The Cities of Refuge. 
By Professor E. Cone Bissell. 


Jehovah and Baal. 
By Professor C. A. Briggs. 


The Bible Story Illustrated by Ancient Monuments. 
By Dr. W. Hayes Ward. 


The School Idea among the Ancient Hebrews. 
By Dr. A. Edersheim. 


The Sword of the Lord and of Gideon. 
By Dr. Alexander McLaren. 


A Mother’s Prayers. 
By Dr. William M. Taylor. 


The Child Samuel. 
By Dr. John Hall. 


Eli’s Sin and Punishment. 
By Professor T. W. Coit. 


The Function of the Hebrew Prophet. 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher 


Asking for a King. 
By the Hon. J. L. M. Curry. 


The Courage of Faith. 
By Dr. R. M. Hatfield. 


Why Did God Choose David? 
By Dr. Talbot W. Chambers. 


The Blank Between the Testaments. 
By Bishop John F. Hurst. 


Other articles are expected for this series; and they 
will be announced from time to time, as the assurance 
of them may be received. It is understood, of course, 
that this list covers only the side-light helps to the 
study of the lessons. The usual variety of other arti- 





OVERLOOKING THE UNSEEN. 


It is an axiom of all science that what is unknown 
can never be, in its reality, inconsistent with what is 
known. It is the mistake of thinkers in all depart- 
'ments of knowledge, to confound with that true 


by fresh discovery within the circle of the before 
unknown. 

Most people are ready, theoretically, to admit the 
error in this confusion between what is known and 
what is deduced therefrom. But only a few take 
account of it in a practical way. The theologians of 
last century, and of the centuries before, failed to 
make allowance for the wide margin of possible dis- 
covery, when they marshalled, as forever conclusive, 


guage, and for the universality of the deluge. The 
skeptical critics of Holy Scripture would possibly 
have been more cautious in their sweeping conclu- 
sions ag to the wholly mythical character of Israel. 
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itish history, had they foreseen how that history would 
be confirmed in its essential details by the nineteenth 
century decipherment of historical monuments in 
Bible lands. In all these cases the known has suf- 
fered no change; it has simply been added to. We 
still see certain coincidences between the Semitic and 
the Indo-European languages. Sca-sheils can still be 
found clinging to the rock at the mountain top. The 
record of Israel’s history stands unaltered. But 
while known facts have remained known facts, the 
sphere of knowledge has been widened and the old 
explanations have been swept away,—or at least have 
remained only to show that the framers of those 
explanations had not taken into account what then 
remained unseen. 

If, indeed, it were only in theological or other 
scholarly spheres that men neglected to take into 
account that which is unseen, most of us might be 
justified in altogether excluding from our thoughts 
that which we do not know. But, unquestionably, 
there is no such limitation as this. Every day busi- 
ness interests are imperilled, every day great moral 
and spiritual mistakes are made ;—nay, so far as 
human sight goes, the salvation of a soul seems often 
hopelessly hindered, by the failure of some one to 
estimate aright the power of that which is unseen. 
Plans and institutions appeal to us, in the name of 
morality and religion, for sympathy and help, and we 
give it; when, if we knew what might be known, but 
is not, we would sooner cut off our hands than volun- 
tarily aid in such work. 

It may be that we are asked to help in some grand 
scheme for the evangelization of a particular class. 
The plan is explained to us; from some of the methods 
we feel bound to dissent. But a table of claimed 
results is spread before us. Here, are so many 
acknowledged conversions ; there, are so many drunk- 
ards restored, as sober men, to their families; and 
here, again, is a whole district won from godless riot- 
ing to be a steady and church-going community. 
It may be that, afraid of seeming to fight against 
God, we allow these undoubted successes to override 
our scruples ; and under the plea of judging the tree 
by its fruits, we become uneasy supporters of a policy 
which in our hearts we condemn. But is such a 
course of action always justifiable? Have we any 
right to let mere surface statistics take the place of 
reason and conscience? So many halls in which the 
gospel is preached, so many religious services held, so 
many tracts given away, so many adherents won over 
to the right,—these are the things that are seen; but 
what may be the things that are unseen? What if 
the Devil has been silently using the improper or 
questionable measures of these mistaken zealots, as an 
argument whereby to cdnfirm in skepticism many 
honest souls in whose eyes religion is compromised by 
the methods used in its support? What if those who 
have been turned away from seeking Christ be a great 
army in comparison with those who have found him 
through, or in spite of, the peculiar methods in ques- 
tion? Let us look away for a ‘little from the street 
procession, from the blare of trumpets and the shouts 
of the rabble, to inquire whether this great spectacle 
which we have seen, is a fair representation of that 
which is not seen, or whether these flaunting colors, this 
din of music, covers a people’s hunger or a people’s 
despair. 

Indeed, there are few wrong methods in religious 
work which cannot be seemingly justified by a skillful 
parade of the things that are commonly seen. The 
Roman Catholic can point, for instance, to much 
actual good resulting from the practice of auricular 
confession. He can urge, and with truth, that to 
many the confessional has been, humanly speaking, 
the very gate of salvation ; he can point to many an 
erring soul that has been arrested in the path of sin 
by wise words spoken in secret by the confessor ; nay, 
he can give you example after example to show that 
public justice has often been helped in its course by 
this agency of the Roman Catholic Church. But he 
will not tell you of the things which are not usually 
seen ;—of those to whom the confessional is a burden 





and a hindrance ; of the process of degradation which 
may go on in the character of the confessor through 
a too great familiarity with human sins and follies ; of 
a spiritual tyranny which may be used, and has been 
used, by unscrupulous confessors as a means of accom- 
plishing their own selfish designs. In deciding for 
ourselves whether the confessional ought, or ought not, 
to be introduced into the Protestant Church, are we 
to be content to look only at the good which is seen, 
or must we look also for the evil that remains unseen ? 

Or it may be that the student, in school or college, 
is anxious to master some special subject or to win 
some coveted prize. He throws himself heart and soul 
into his work ; makes that the one object, for the time, 
of his life ; makes every other consideration secondary 
to that. At last he succeeds in winning the coveted 
honor ; he is praised and petted and pointed at, to his 
heart’s content. The thoughtless see only the bril- 
liant scholar ; and they are ready with their plaudits. 
They do not applaud who look deeper and see that 
health has been sacrificed to ambition, that duties have 
been pushed aside for selfish reasons, and that the 
moral nature has been dwarfed by concentration on 
an unworthy object. 

Every one is called upon, at one time or another, to 
form an opinion on national or municipal policy. 
Ordinarily, the newspapers are the chief, if not the 
only, sources of information on current political ques- 
tions. But, in estimating the information which comes 
from such sources, it should be borne in mind that 
the things which are unseen, probably, include the 
master-key of the whole problem. Men who have 
axes of their own to grind, are careful to let the pub- 
lic see everything except the axes; and few men, be 
their cause as good as it may, are ejther fair enough, 
or strong enough, to present the weakness of their own 
side as well as its strength. It may seem a glorious 
thing to embark on a foreign war, to have a whole 
people united as one man to maintain the national 
honor ; but if what is unseen were seen, many a power- 
ful nation would, for very shame’s sake, offer a round 
indemnity to the weaker nation whose efforts at self- 
defense from the rapacity of foreign merchants, or 
from the domineering of a foreign armed force, is 
made the pretext for a war in defense of the national 
flag. Many a so-called war of honor between a civil- 
ized country and barbarous or semi-barbarous nations, 
has been provoked primarily by the greed or the lust of 
a single man, who, when his wrong-doing was resented 
and punished, has been careful to report the “ out- 
rage” on himself and the flag which protected him, 
all the while concealing the fact that the so-called 
outrage was merely an act of retaliation for wrong 
wantonly done. It is well for the morality, though 
not for the intelligence, of not a few strong military 
powers, that, so far as the people were concerned, their 
dealings with weaker peoples were based solely upon 
the little that was seen ; though it is a poor excuse for 
an unjust war that that which might have been seen 
was not seen. 

In these, and in a thousand different ways, we are 
called upon to look away from the seen to what would 
naturally be the unseen. It is easier to be content 
with the things that are seen,—to join in the popular 
cheer, to go with the crowd, to quiet the movings of 
conscience with the plea of ignorance. But these 
things never yet made any man either good or great ; 
the truest heroes of the race have been its seers—men 
who were not content with the surface view of things, 
but who lived in the vision of the things which are 
not seen. And whoever, to-day, would be either good 
or great, whoever would rise above the vision in which 
his fellows are content to live, must be willing to see 
many a sore sight, and to look on many a naked 
truth, which others do not see. It is a sad vocation, 
but one which is great and Christ-like. 

To others it may be a matter of choosing whether, 
or not, they will be satisfied with the things which are 
seen. To the Christian there should be no such free- 
dom of choice. The very conception of Christianity 
implies a break with the natural view of life; and a 
looking for things which are not seen. That high 





conception let us try to fulfill, “ while we look not at 
the things which are seen, but at the things which are 
not seen : for the things which are seen are temporal ; 
but the things which are not seen are eternal.” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


It is not to be wondered at that Bible students have a 
desire to know more than the simple text tells them, of _ 
the prominent characters of the Bible in whom they are > 
peculiarly interested. Paul’s “thorn in the flesh” has 
been a spur to guessing and comment by Christians for 
eighteen centuries. And there has been hardly less of 
wondering as to his home and family life. It may inter- 
est our readers to know how Paul’s references to “ chil- 
dren” strike a studious clergyman who is not a father, 
and who writes from Northern New York as follows: 

In Dr. Ginsburg’s second article on the Sanhedrin, he says, 
in regard to Paul: “It is hardly to be imagined that in his 
numerous writings he would never have made any allusion to 
his children, if he had any.” In his speech at Antioch (Acts 
13 : 33), the Revised Version of the New Testament, following 
the Vatican, Alexandrine, and Sinaitic codices, makes Paul 
say: “ We bring you good tidings of the promise made unto the 
fathers, how that God hath fulfilled the same unto our children,” 
etc. Now, of course, such words are by no means a proof that 
Paul was a father; but it certainly is an interesting question, 
how far he was likely to use such an expression, if he was a 
childless man. To some it might seem a natural thing for such 
a man to use such an expression ; to myself, however, a preacher 
of the gospel, and at the same time a single man, it seems that 


the expression is one which a person so circumstanced would 
be very unlikely to use. 


As a rule, we prefer to do our own preaching. Our 
readers will bear witness that we are not in the habit of 
holding back from plain and direct words in behalf of 
the right as we understand the right, and against an evil 
as we see theevil. But, once in a while, we are willing 
to allow a correspondent to strike at others over our 
shoulders; indeed, we are rather glad of an opportunity 
to help along a thing of that kind—when it is right in 
our line, Just now it is an item from a lady contributor’s 
letter which compliments us at the expense of some other 
people, that we think our readers generally are entitled 
to see. She says: 

Of all the notes I receive from editors, and they are many, 
yours are (with one exception) the only ones not rank with 
fumes of tobacco. Faugh! If aman could only know—if he 
only could comprehend—how obnoxious, how absolutely hate- 
ful, the stale smell of tobacco is, conveyed by breath, garments, 
hands, beard, or in any way, to every sensitive, pure woman, I 
do think many of your sex would give up the habit of using it 
in any form; for let them use it as they will, it taints the 
atmosphere they carry around with them, always. Excuse my 
preachment; it wasn’t intended for you at all; but it was work- 
ing in me, and I feel better now I’ve freed my mind of it. 

We don’t see that there is any need of our adding to 
that. Allis, if any of our readers are hit by it, we can 
say meekly, “ She did it.” 


He who doesn’t get more than he gives, as a teacher 
of children, is a poor scholar and a worse teacher. 
There is a freshness, an originality, a simplicity, and a 
directness, in both the questions and the answers of chil- 
dren, which opens and quickens the mind of a teacher, 
beyond all that the teaching of older persons can com- 
pass. Even the blunders of the little ones are often as 
instructive as they are amusing. A Massachusetts pas- 
tor gives a good illustration in this line, when he writes : 

My little boy, in reading the golden text for last Sunday 
[May 6], made of it a statement which is not yet real or real- 
ized: “On the genteels also was poured out the gift of the Holy 
Ghost.” The “ genteels” are only a species of the “ Gentiles.” 
When will the upper classes be as accessible to, or as receptive 
of, the Spirit of God, as are those in the humbler circles of 
life? Cornelius was genteel. 

It is true that there are genteel heathen. Professor 
Christlieb spoke of them, in his recent article, as “cul- 
tivated ignorants.” And it is also true, that we are com- 
monly less hopeful of the heathen who live in houses 
with brown stone, or marble, fronts, than of the heathen 
who live in humbler homes. But “ God is no respecter 
of persons ;” and God is no less ready to save a rich man 
than a poor man. When the followers of Christ are as 
ready to go, in the power of the Holy Ghost, to plead 
lovingly, and in earnestness, with the “ genteels ” as with 
the poorer classes, it will be found, even more generally 
than now, that on the genteels also is poured out the gift 
of the Holy Ghost. The trouble is not so much in the 
lack of the accessibility of the “‘ higher classes,” asin the 
lack of faith on the part of Christians, that God is ready 
to bless good work in his cause in the “ upper” classes 
as well as in the “ lower.” 
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might be a psalm, or a hymn, or a spiritual song, as we For who shall not fear thee, Lord, S 
THE SILENT. discover from Ephesians 5: 19 and Colossians 3: 16. And give to thy name the praise, 


BY CHARLOTTE MELLEN PACKARD. 


The Boy _— not the Lord, neither any that go down a — 
Psa, 1 e 
Yet they go down into silence! 
Though the world has bourgeoned with nay 
And the spirit of song has yielded itself 
To float on a bird’s soft wing,— si _ 
To thrill the laughter of hidden brooks a) 
As they answer the yearning sea, 
With sound and token of fetters broken,— 
Of life at a touch set free. 


But they of the marble cities,— al 
Is “ silence’? than sound more sweet 
When the lark flings upward his clear roulade 
And violets cover their feet ? R 
Their dumbness rebukes our passion Ld 
As blindly we call and grope, ~~ 
Though spring by spring to their gates we wing 7” 
Fresh words of a deathless hope. > . 


~ 


For our ears ache with the stillness! 
Oh! where are the cheerful mirth, 
The common accents of common needs, 
They shared in the days of earth? 
The spray drips from the fountains, > 

These marbles the sunlight stains; ” 
But color and sound from the haunted ground 
Float over,—and death remains, 
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THE PRAISE-SERVICE OF THE EARLY 
CHURCH.* 


BY THE REV. SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 


When our Lord and his disciples “ had sung an hymn” 
they left the place where they had observed the passover, 
and went out to the Mount of Olives. This hymn was 
the “ great hallel,” consisting of Psalms 113 to 118 inclu- 
sive. The 113th and 114th were sung previous to the 
feast ; the others, after it. We thus know, with singular 
accuracy, what was the first hymn of praise in the 
Christian Church. The essence of this “hallel” is the 
essence of all true psalmody,—trust and thanksgiving 
and praise. 

It may be said, and with truth, that the Magnificat of 
Mary, the Nune Dimittis of old Simeon, and, above all, 
that the Gloria in Excelsis Deo of the angels at Bethlehem, 
antedate this hymn of our Lord and his apostles. It 
may also be said, and with the same truth, that these 


| furnished to the early Christians their earliest expres- 


sions of praise. But it appears that the Last Supper, with 
its pathetic union of Jewish and Christian ideas, was 
also the place at which the Psalms of David and the 
spiritual songs of primitive Christianity were united 
The thought that this reveals is larger than these limits 
will permit us to discuss. It is in brief that as Jesus 
Christ came, “ not to destroy, but to fulfill,” he designed 
to show to his Church that gratitude, love, trust, and 
adoration were to be combined in all future psalmody. 
The tihillim of the Jew were to become the hymni of the 
Christian. 

The noticeable fact remains that the early Church 
only caught the simplest and most fervent forms of this 
worship. Their pure veneration of the Lord led Pliny 
to write (Ep. 10 : 97) that they “sung alternately among 
themselves a hymn to Christ as God”—carmen Christo 
quasi Deo, dicere secum invicem. It is this loving devotion 
which charms us as we read those verses which have 
been preserved. For the most part the subjects are 
limited. We could naturally expect that, being largely 
drawn from Jewish sources, they would express grati- 
tude and adoration—and this is correct. Chrysostom 
declared that the early Christians sung at prayers in the 
morning, at their work, and very usually at their meals. 
Jerome, writing to Marcellus, says—and we quote Cave’s 
translation for its quaintness—“ You could not go into 
the field but you might hear the Plowman at his Halle- 
lujahs, the Mower at his Hymns, and the Vine-dresser 
singing David's Psalms.” In fact, Christian song was a 
notable feature of primitive Christianity. 

The language of these hymns was either Syriac or 
Greek. By degrees the Greek obtained the precedence, 
and as the Latin did not arise until Hilary of Poictiers 
(4th century), the period between the ascension and 
that era belongs to the Greek language rather more than 
to any other. We also know from the New Testament 
writers some very important facts, which may properly 
be classified at this point. 

1. There were three terms for the sacred song. It 





*In the resent article the citations in the author’s mannacript from 
the Greek New Testament, have been omitted, as useless to the English 
reader, while the reader of Greek can easily make the verse-divisions 


for himself from the author’s rhythmic translations.—THE Ep1IToR, 





2. From 1 Corinthians 14: 23-33, it seems plain that 
the composition, as well as the singing, of these hymns 
and songs, might be the result of sudden emotion or 
inspiration. In any case, there is no doubt (for Tertul- 
lian decisively states it) that the “extempore,” or, more 
strictly, “ private” authorship of such psalmody was not 
uncommon. The council of Laodicea (cirea A. D. 360) 
interdicted private persons from this privilege. Even in 
Paul’s time it would appear to have produced an effect 
akin to the “spirituals” of our own freedmen—much of 
it being exquisite in its simple devotion, while a certain 
share offended good taste, and hindered the propriety 


T'and solemnity of worship. 


8. The alternation of prayer with praise was never 
better illustrated than when Paul and Silas (Acts 16 : 25) 
sent up their midnight anthems from that “inner prison,” 
while their feet were “made fast in the stocks.” This 
alternation was—as the Fathers assure us—the order in 
public worship also. 

4. We have received in the very pages of the New 
Testament some of these earliest hymns. To say nothing, 
at present, of those great leading chants which bear the 
names of the angels, and of Mary, and of Zechariah, and 
of Simeon,—and to pass over all those of Jewish origin,— 


| we have still left us such a strain as that in Acts 4: 24-30. 


Here we have an impulse which expresses itself in reply 
to Peter and John by sacred song. 

Ephesians 5: 14 has also been considered to be such a 
fragment, 

AwakegO thou that eget 
Arouse thee from the dead! 
And Christ shall give to thee 
Enlightenment! 
So too 1 Timothy 3:16, has been arranged by some 
scholars as though it were a well-known strophe: 
Who—for the mystery is great— 
Was manifest in body, 
Was justified in spirit, 
Was visible to angels, 
Was heralded to heathen, 
Was trusted on the earth, 
Was taken up to glory. 
Nor is this the only instance in this very Epistle, for 
1 Timothy 6: 15, 16, reads: 
The king of all the kingly ones, 
The lord of all the lordly ones, 
Who only hath the power of life immortal; 
Inhabiting the unapproachable light ; 
Whom never any one of men hath seen, 
Nor ever can behold; 
Let glory and eternal strength be his! 
Amen! 
In 2 Timothy 2: 11-13 the “ faithful saying ” has been 
interpreted to be a similar quotation from one of these 
ancient hymns : 
For if we are dead together, 
We shall live together ; 
If we serve together, 
We shall reign together ; 
If we should deny him, 
He will deny us too; 
If we should be faithless, ‘ 
He is faithful still. 
It does not, of course, absolutely follow that these are 
really such fragments of hymns as scholars have sup- 
posed. The late Dr. Lyman Coleman—a man of great 
practical good judgment—comments upon these cita- 
tions thus: 

“The argument is not conclusive ; and all the learned 
criticism, the talent, and the taste, that have been 
employed on this point, leave us little else than uncer- 
tain conjecture on which to build an hypothesis.” 
(Prim. Church, p. 366.) Yet the latest scholarship 
tends so strongly in this direction, and the internal evi- 
dence is so good and fair, that it may be regarded as 
pretty well affirmed and accepted. Noone, for example, 
would think of comparing such passages as these with 
the antithetic prose of Romans 3: 21-23; or with the 
magnificent unrhythmic utterance in Romans 8: 38, 39; 
or with the careful particularity of 2 Corinthians 6 : 4-10. 
They are seen and felt to be different, both in tone and 
in form. 

In the Apocalypse, where the language is naturally 
exalted and poetic, several such instances have been 
noted. They are: Revelation 1: 4-8; 5: 9, 10, 12-14; 
11:1517,18; 15: 3-4; 21: 10-14, and 22:17. Of one 
of these—the “Song of Moses and of the Lamb”—we 
may be reasonably certain: 

Great are thy works and strange, 
Lord God, thou Ruler of all! 

And just are thy ways, and true, 
Thou King of the nations of earth. 





For holy art thou alone !|— 
To thee shall the nations come 
And worship before thy face ; 
For all of thy righteous acts 
Shall then be openly known! 
In the same manner may be written the stanza from \ 
Revelation 22 : 
And the Spirit and the Bride— 
Are saying, “ Come!” 
And he that heareth— 
Let him say, “Come!” 
And he that thirsteth— 
Let him come! 
And he that willeth— 
Let him receive, 
Freely, the water of life! 

5. When, now, we complete our New Testament men- 
tion of this praise,—which clings like incen 
temple—curtains and sweetly perfumes the place,—we 
have only to add the earliest receivedanthems. T 
are the Magnificat (Luke 1: 46-55); the Benedictus apes 
1: 68-79); the Gloria in Excelsis Deo (Luke 2: 18); 
the Nune Dimittis (Luke 2: 29-32). It will be aaa 
that all these are derived from a single gospel, wherein, 
more than in any other, the “ sweet, sad music of human- 
ity ” can most readily be found. It is natural, too, tha’ 
the painter and physician, Luke, should have a poetic 
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ear which could catch—as in the Acts F the Apostles— 
There were, indeed, in — 


this faintest and earliest praise. 
the primitive church, eight of these classic expressions 
of worship. These are: 

1. The Lesser Doxology (Gloria Patri), 


“Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Hol 
Ghost.” 


2. The Greater Doxology (Gloria in Excelsis), 


“‘Glory be to God on high, and on earth, peace,” eto. ~_) 


(This was also called the Angelical Hymn.) 
3. The Ter Sanctus (the cherubical hymn), 
“Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty.” 
4. The Hallelujah. 


This “alleluia, amen!” was the response of the 
church. 


5. The Evening Hymn (containing the Nune Dimittis). 
. 6. The Benedicite, 

The “Song of the Three Children,” which is taken 
from the Apocrypha, and which appears in the service 
of the Episcopal Church (Order for Morning Prayer) as 
“& all ye works of the Lord,” ete. 

7. The Magnificat. 

Named—as these are all named—from the first word 
of the Latin Vulgate version. 

8. The Te Dewm, 

““ We praise thee, O God, we acknowledge thee to be the Lord,” 
ete. 

We can feel quite sure that the Latin Church merely 
borrowed these hymns from the earliest forms of the 
Greek. The Te Deum was probably translated from that 
language, either by Hilary of Poictiers, or Ambrose of 
Milan, or Augustine of Hippo, or, as some think, by an 
unknown author of thatdate. Itis, undoubtedly, a close 
rendering of many phrases and expressions which are 
common to the Greek hymns, and, if the learned hym- 
nologist H. A. Daniel is to be credited (Thes. Hymnolo- 
gicus II. 289), it is a real and literal translation of an 
actual chant of praise of great antiquity. His words are 
these: ‘To give you my opinion briefly, the Ze Deum, 
equally with the Angelic Hymn (to which it is very 
similar in form and expression), was born in the Eastern 
Church, whence it has been translated into the Latin 
tongue.” He then proceeds to cite an ancient Greek 
hymn, five lines of which are exact with the Latin.* 

We have also a positive acquaintance with the order 
of religious worship in the early Church, dating back one 
hardly knows how far, but definitely leading us into the 
custom of the first three centuries. Public services 
began, and were continued, as follows: 

First, prayer—or, possibly, a salutation or invocation, 
such as is in common use to-day. 

Then the reading of Scripture. The Old Testament 
and New Testament were both employed : the one being 
expounded to apply to the case of the Christian Church; 
and the other for her comfort, encouragement, and edi- 
fication. 

Then followed the hymns and psalms. The distinc- 
tion appears to have teen that the psalms were those of 
David; the Aymns, such as the song of Mary, or of the 
angels ; and the spiritual songs, such as were composed by 
private persons, or which sprang up spontaneously in a 





* Whoever may care to pursue this subject farther, will find a mono- 


raph by Kayscr in his recent (German) volume, “ Beitraege zur 
Geechichite,” ic. Paderborn, 1331. 
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kind of chant. (That this was liable to abuse, and 
might cause confusion, is made evident by Paul’s advice 
to.the Corinthians.) Between these acts of praise was 
interpolated some brief Scripture lesson. And, very 
likely, a considerable portion of time was taken up by 
this part of the service. 

Then came the sermon, which was succeeded by 
prayer. 

Another question now meets us, and one of some impor. 
tance: Did the early Christians employ any musical 
instruments? In reply, it can be noted that yaAAew, psal- 
lein, “to make melody” (Eph. 5: 19), is usually taken to 
refer toa musical accompaniment. In Romans 15: 9itisa 
quotation from Psalm 18: 50, where it means, “I will 
sing psalms.” In 1 Corinthians 15: 15 (“I will sing with 
the spirit, and I will sing with the understanding also ’”’) 
and in James 5: 13 (“ Is any merry? let him sing psalms”’) 
we have nothing decisive except the Jewish method of 
“singing psalms” to the accompaniment of musical 
instruments. Thus, with all these texts before us, we 
arenotableeithertoaffirmordeny. Thereferenceof Paul 
(1 Cor. 14: 7) tothe pipe (aiAde, aulos, flute) and harp (x:Bdpa, 
cithara, lute) gives us no assistance. The “harp” of 
Revelation 5: 8, 14: 2, and 15: 2, is the cithara or lute 
again; but neither does this tell us what the early Chris- 
tians did or did not do. The inference is pretty strong 
that they avoided some things that were Jewish,—and 
instrumental music was a marked feature in the Jew’s 
worship—but it #plain that (as with the Sabbath ques- 
tion) there was a great deal of blending at the edges 
between the two dispensations. We are told, moreover, 
that the Syriac Church has always been rich in tunes, 
having fully two hundred and seventy-five, while the 
Greek was confined to about eight. There is another 
fact which comes in just here, however, to explain 
what we would otherwise find it hard to unriddle. 
It is the matter of the very language of the hymns 
themselves. 

When we observe the places where these fragments 
occur, or where singing in the church is mentioned, we 
find that their language is naturally Greek. No one 
doubts that Luke and the other New Testament writers 
employed the tongue which was the educated and flexi- 
ble medium of conveying the loftiest truth; nor that 
Ephesians or Corinthians chanted in Greek. “The 
Greek tongue,” say Conybeare and Howson (St. Paul, 
I. 10) “became to the Christian more than it had been 
to the Roman or the Jew.” Ignatius at Antioch, and 
Philo at Alexandria, both used it. And it lends itself 
most readily to that dithyrambic shape in which highly 
emotional natures could best express their praise. So 
the irregularity of the verse; its utter lack of metrical 
form (as Dr. Neale found when he examined eighteen 
quarto volumes of it) and its simplicity of diction, all 
combined to put the instrumental accompaniment aside. 
Perhaps there was a prejudice—as Archbishop Trench 
aflirms—against a distinctively Jewish method. Per- 
haps there was a disposition in this, as in other matters 
where art had perverted the morals of men, to oppose 
whatever looked towards a possible laxity. Music and 
banqueting, music and luxury, music and profligacy, 
went together so much that the early Church reacted to 
the extreme of Puritanism—forgetting that her Lord 
and Master had often worshiped in the full-choired 
temple itself. In the catacombs, where every manner of 


ordinary symbol may be found, there is neither pipe nor |: 


harp, nor any sort of musical instrument,—the lyre alone 
excepted. But neither is there any condescension to 
beauty in form or color, Everything betokens a rude, 
uncultivated simplicity,—a piety which contented itself 
with the barest and meagerest representations. It rose 
high enough to portray the face of Christ, in the ancient 
cemetery of Domitilla, and in one carving on 4 sarco- 
phagus of the fourth century. And, remembering how 
repugnant anything heathenish was to the souls of those 
who associated pipe and tabret and harp with the bloody 
arena and the wild revelry of Rome, can we doubt why 
they mingled only their unagsisted voices in these chants 
It can be positively added that Ambrose, 
Basil, and Chrysostom do not include instrumental music 
in their eulogies upon this theme. 

We are justified, however, in going one step beyond 
this bald statement, that the early Christians sang 
together. They sang “secum invicem,”—allernately, 
The quotations already given show the adaptation of 
their hymns to this use. In this, at least, they were 
following the Jewish habit of responses and part-singing, 
whatever other changes their poverty or prejudices or 
principles or persecutions might have produced. 

It remains for us to speak of the ancient hymns which 
have come down to our day. We have some informa- 
tion as to Harmonius and Bardesanes who wrote Syriac 


of praise? 


hymns in the first century, but the hymns themselves 
are either lost or unidentified. Ephrem Syrus (d. 378) 
furnishes the earliest authentic hymns in that language. 
One of these (Daniel: Thes. Hymnologicus, III. 145) is 
on the mativity of our Lord, and may be thus rendgxed : 
of Into his arms with tender love SS 
Did Joseph take his holy son, ~ 
And worshiped him as God, and saw ‘ 
The babe like any little one. (\" 


2) 
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\ 
\> 
) 
) His heart rejoiced above him there, 
For now the only Good had birth, 
And pious fear upon him came 
Before this Judge of all the earth.— 
Oh, what a lofty wonder! 


Who gave me then this precious Son * 
Of highest God, to be my child ? . 
For I against thy mother here 
Had almost been by zeal beguiled; 
And I had thought to cast her off— 
Alas, I saw not truly then 
How in her bosom she should bear ‘ 
The costliest treasure known to men, an 
To make my poverty so soon, 
The richest lot in mortal ken! 


oS 


™“ 


ead 
David, that king of ancient days, ~ 

My ancestor, had placed the crown N 4 
On his own head, and there it lay ; 


But I sank deep and further down: _ 
I was no king, but in its stead . f 


A carpenter, and that alone. 
But now may crown my brow again 
That which befits a kingly throne, 
For here upon my bosom lies \ 
‘rhe Lord of lords, my very own! ) 

There is a trifle of doubt as to which is the very oldest 

Greek hymn. One cited by Basil (d. 879), 

i¢ lAapdv ‘ayiacg dof#¢.—x. Tr. A. 

(Daniel: Thesaurus, III., p. 5.) 
has been, by some, considered the most ancient. It is 
wrongly credited to Athenagenes (d. 169), for Basil ex- 
plicitly denies that authorship. That which it is safest for 
us to receive is one found in the works of Clement of 
Alexandria, and by him ascribed to an earlier author, 
It was probably composed about 200 A.D. ; and while it 
is too long to quote, it may be characterized as dithy- 
rambic, and almost Anacreontic, in and by them. It 
begins : 

Lroulov rbAwy ’adadyv.—xn. fr. A. 
and is known as “Shepherd of Tender Youth,” from its 
best English version, by the Rev. Dr. H. M. Dexter, 
of Boston. The pds hilaron is also accessible in 
Longfellow’s beautiful translation in the Golden Legend, 
commencing, “ O gladsome light.” 

As we turn the pages on which Daniel and Moore have 
recorded these hymns of the earliest age of the Church, 
we observe that they are either in praise of Christ, or of 
God, or are songs of worship for the morning or the 
evening. Their simplicity is admirable. Here is one 
called Echos—an “ Echo,”—literally rendered: 

~~ We who have risen from our sleep 
Worship before thee, O Good One. 
And, of the angels the hymn 
We cry aloud to thee, thou Mighty One; 
Holy, holy art thou, O God, 
And of thy mercy have pity on us! 


~ 


a 
SS 
“ 
A 


From my couch and from my sleep Q\ ¢ ~ 
Thou hast raised me, O Lord; ‘ e, 
Enlighten my mind and my heart, , 

And open thou my lips INN “— 
To praise thee, Holy Trinity, \ 
Holy, holy, holy art thou! SS 
Suddenly shall come the Judge, 

And the deeds of each shall be laid bare; 


But guard us from fear in the midst of the night, 
Holy, holy, holy art thou! 


~ 


Another of these unplaced, anonymous, and possibly 
very ancient hymns, may be given in full for comparison : 


ao 
~~ 
Ss 


af» 


Yvxh uov, yuyxf pov, 
*Avdora, ti xadedbdere ; 
Td rédog ’eyyifet, 

Kal wéAaAcig OopuBeio Sat ; 


‘Avdvypor duv, iva 

Gecicnrat cov Xpicrd¢ 

’O Gedc, 6 ravtayod tapdy 
Kai rad ravra rAnpav. ¢ 


O soul of mine, O soul of mine, 
Arise, why sleepest thou ? 

The end of earth is drawing near 
And art thou fearful now ? 

Be sober therefore, O my soul, 
That he who filleth space 

And filleth time, our Saviour, God, 
May spare thee by his grace. 








And this beautiful little doxology : 
My hope is God, 
My refuge is the Lord, 
My shelter is the Holy Ghost; 
Be thou, O Holy Three, adored ! 


In such sweet and simple language did the early 
Christians sing their “ praise to Christ, as God.” They 
understood the true meaning of a hymn as Ambrose and 
St. Bernard also understood it,—and as Gregory 
Nazianzen and Adam of St. Victor never knew it at all. 
In 1866 Professor Coppée could truly declare that there 
was no collection of sacred verse in which this thought 
of adoration and of worship was “the leading feature.” 
It is better now, but even to-day there is room for a 
book of praise in which everything didactic shall be 
done away, and where nothing shall be found but the 
pure reverence of a loving and trusting soul. 

Of old, in the temple, there was kept—say the 
rabbins—a flute of reed, plain and straight and simple, 
but of marvelous sweetness. It came down from Moses’ 
day. But the king commanded his goldsmiths to cover 
and adorn it with gold and gems. And, lo, the sweet- 
of the reed flute was gone! Thus, 
perchance, in our later art and our foolish wisdom, it 
may be we have often spoiled the ancient hymns! 


ness forever 





PAUL AS A ROMAN CITIZEN. 
BY LEWIS F, REID. 


It is of great interest in a study of the life of Paul to 
observe what bearing on his career the fact had that he 
was a “ Roman citizen.”” We shall get a clear idea of 
what part Paul’s Roman citizenship played in his per- 
sonal history by noticing first what were the privileges 
of a Roman citizen, and then by tracing briefly his course 
in the exercise of those privileges. Full Roman citizen- 
ship was granted by the people only, or, in later times, 
by the emperor, in whom were concentrated many of 
the rights of the people. “ Citizenship was acquired in 
various ways,—as by purchase, by military service, by 
favor, or by manumission.” It descended by inheritance 
from father to son, and, as Paul was “freeborn,” it is 
probable that his father had obtained this right by 
manumission. Among the great and important privi- 
leges of a Roman citizen were the right to vote and to 
hold office, to have full control of his own person,— 
that is, freedom from entire or partial servitude; to make 
a will; to betried by Roman citizens or judges appointed 
by them; to “appeal” if tried in a province, which 
brought the case before the tribunal at Rome. No 
citizen could be bound, beaten, scourged, or capitally 
punished, without first being tried by a court or chosen 
by the people. So great were the privileges of Roman 
citizens, that not only did the simple assertion “ Civis 
Romanus sum—I am a Roman citizen,” save many a man 
from death, but the man saying “Iam a Roman” falsely 
was punished with death. 

Criminal jurisdiction in the time of the Republic was 
with the “praetor” and his associates chosen from and 
by the people. In the time of the Empire, the emperor 
arrogated to himself privileges of the people, and 
in this way the supreme court before which Paul was 
summoned at Rome was presided over by Nero and 
judges by him appointed. 

In the provinces, supreme criminal jurisdiction was 
with the governor, who might be a proconsul, propretor, 
or, as in the case of Judea, a procurator. This officer 
having supreme power as a judge over all dwellers in 
his province, except Roman citizens, usually exercised 
it tyrannically and cruelly. A Roman tried by such a 
provincial governor could (except in a few extreme 
cases) exercise his right of ‘“‘appeal.” By this he took 
his case out of the governor’s hands, and brought it 
before the supreme tribunal at Rome. The governor 
then had to give the prisoner a safe-conduct to Rome, 
and send to the court there a full statement of the case 
as heard by him, with depositions of the witnesess, and 
his decision. As before stated, the decision of the 
Emperor’s court at Rome was final. 

We have now seen briefly what were those privileges 
which would affect Paul’s case, and also how citizenship 
would aid him were he brought before the courts for 
trial. Let us now see in what way Paul exercised his 
great right. A 

Paul availed himself of this right as a citizen on 
three occasions. 

First, in Philippi. The magistrates had beaten Paul, 
and thereby rendered themselves liable to be capitally 
punished by Roman law. On Paul’s announcement of 
his citizenship, they tried to persuade him and Silas to 
leave quietly, that their crime in having them beaten 
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might not be detected ; but Paul insisted that, as they had 
been publicly beaten, they should be publicly delivered 
(Acts 16), 

A second time in the tower Antonia in Jerusalem 
(Acts 22). When the chiefcaptain ordered Paul 
examined by scourging, Paul saved himself from the 
torture of an inquisitorial trial by simply saying to the 
centurion, “Is it lawful for you to scourge a man that is 
a Roman? Anda little farther on we read “ And the 
chief captain also was afraid, after he knew that he was 
a Roman, and he had bound him. And he loosed him 
from his bonds.” 

A third time. We see Paul arraigned before Festus. 
His accusers appointed by the Sanhedrin appear before 
him in person as Roman law required, and bring three 
charges,—“ heresy, sacrilege, and treason,” which was 
punishable with death. “Then said Paul, I stand at 
Cesar’s judgment seat, . . . I appeal unto Cesar.” And 
the appeal was granted. As has been shown, Festus had 
to send Paul to Rome for trial, where, before the 
court of Nero, after a weary imprisonment while wait- 
ing the coming of his accusers, he was, it is believed, at 
last acquitted. 

We have given but a glance at Paul as a Roman, but 
with the light of some facts as to what citizenship was, 
and some understanding of the courts before which Paul 
was arraigned, the study of his career as belonging to 
“the grandeur that was Rome ” cannot but be of interest. 

















































































THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL IN THE SOUTHERN 
METHODIST CHURCH. 


BY W. G. E. CUNNYNGHAM, D.D. 
SunpDay-scHoot EpIToR, METHODIST EPIscoPpAL CuuURcH, SouTH, 


Methodism is historically connected with the initia- 
tion and development of the modern Sunday-school 
movement. As early as 1769, a young Methodist estab- 
lished a Sunday-school in Wycombe, England, and was 
instrumental in training many'poorchildren in a knowl- 
edge of the Scriptures. Another young Methodist was 
associated with Mr. Raikes in Sunday-school work, in 
Gloucester. Mr. Wesley, in his journal for July 18, 1784, 
says: “I find these schools springing up wherever I go; 
perhaps God may have a deeper end therein than men 
are aware of; who knows but some of these schools may 
be nurseries for Christians.” With his genius for organi- 
zation, he perceived instantly the value of this new insti- 
tution, and the Sunday-school was soon introduced into 
nearly all his societies. From that day to the present, 
Methodism, in all its branches, has fostered the Sunday- 
school. 

The legislation of the Southern Methodist Church on 
the subject of Sunday-school organization and work, has 
been progressive, following along the line of practical 
development. The theory of the church has always beens 
that the Sunday-school is an integral part of the general 
organization ; and provision has, accordingly, been made 
for its support and government. It is now organized as 
a separate department of church work, and is related to 
the other departments by a law of dependence and sub- 
ordination which connects it with the local pastorate, 
the Quarterly Conference, the District Conference, the 
Annual Conference, and the whole church, through the 
General Conference. 

1. The relation of the Sunday-school to the Local Pastorate. 
The following, from the Book of Discipline of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church South, 1882, will perhaps furnish 
the most satisfactory form of statement in regard to the 
whole subject which can be given. Under the general 
question, “ What direction shall be given concerning 
Sunday-schools?” it is said: “ Let Sunday-schools be 
formed in all our congregations, where ten persons can 
be collected for the purpose; and let mission-schools be 
formed wherever practicable.” Again: “Let all the 
Sunday-schools connected with our congregations be 
under the control of our own Church.” Of the pastor’s 
duty to the Sunday-school, it is said: “It shall be the 
duty of the preacher in charge of every circuit and sta- 
tion to be present, in all the Sunday-schools of his 
charge, as often as practicable ; to catechise the children, 
to preach to them as often as convenient, to exhort them 
to attend regularly upon divine service, to see that they 
are instructed in the doctrines and usages of our Church, 
and to look after their spiritual welfare as a part of his 
regular pastoral charge. He shall also lay before the 
Quarterly Conference, at each quarterly meeting, to be 
entered upon its journal, a written statement of the num- 
ber and state of the Sunday-schools in his charge.” The 
pastor has also the right to nominate the superintendent 
of each school, and to appoint a superintendent for any 





ference. 
| ference be held in each Presiding Elder’s District, either | 
during the session of the District Conference, or at some | 
other time during the year; and it shall be the duty of 


organized, which superintendent may act until the next 
meeting of the Quarterly Conference. 

2. The relation of the Sunday-school to the Quarterly 
Conference. “The Quarterly Conference of each circuit 
and station shall be a Board of Managers, having the 
supervision of all the Sunday-schools within its bounds. 
It shall elect, at the fourth Quarterly Conference of 
each year, on nomination of the preacher in charge, 
a superintendent for each Sunday-school under its 
care.” 

8. The relation of the Sunday-school to the District Con- 
“Tt is recommended that a Sunday-school Con- 


the Presiding Elder to furnish in advance a suitable pro- 


ence.” 

4. The relation of the Sunday-school to the Annual Con- 
ference. “Each Annual Conference shall establish a 
Sunday-school Board, composed of one minister and one 
layman from each Presiding Elder’s District, which shall 
give special attention to all the Sunday-school interests 
within the bounds of the Conference. The Board shall 
meet annually at the same time and place as the Annual 
Conference, and shall act as the Committee on Sunday- 
schools.” 

5. The relation of the Sunday-school Department to the 
General Conference. “The General Conference shall 
elect an Editor of Sunday-school Books and Periodicals, 
who shall have editorial supervision of all the publica- 
tions of the Sunday-school Department.” ‘“ The General 
Conference shall elect a committee of five, of which the 
Sunday-school Editor shall be chairman, who, with the 
Book Agent and Book Committee, shall provide for the 
publication of Sunday-school books and periodicals, and 
have general supervision of the Sunday-school interests 
of the Church.” 

These extracts from the Book of Discipline show the 
place which the Sunday-school occupies in the ecclesi- 
astical economy of the Southern Methodist Church. 
Much attention is given to the religious education of the 
children of the church, and most encouraging results 
are reported from all the conferences. The Sunday- 
school conventions provided for by the Discipline, are 
usually well attended, and the cause greatly advanced 
through their instrumentality. The Discipline also pro- 
vides for the appointment in each annual conference of 
a Sunday-school agent, ‘‘ whose duty it shall be to travel 
throughout the bounds of the Conference for the purpose 
of establishing and aiding Sunday-schools.” 

The General Conference reviews the Sunday-school 
work of the Church once every four years, and ordains 
such measures as it deems necessary for its further 
improvement. The Annual Conferences review it once 
a year, and the Quarterly Conferences once a quarter. 
Provision has been made to supply all the schools in the 
church with libraries and periodical lesson helps. The 
Southern Methodist Publishing House at Nashville, 
Tennessee, besides a series of Sunday-school libraries, 
publishes the Sunday-school Magazine, a monthly of 48 
pages, containing expository notes on the current lessons, 
information and instructions adapted to superintendents 
and teachers. Also a Sunday-school Quarterly, 32 
pages; an Intermediate Quarterly, 32 pages; Lesson 
Paper, illustrated, 16 pages; Our Little People, for 
primary classes, 16 pages; and the Sunday-school Vis- 
itor, weekly, 16 pages; monthly, 4 pages; and semi- 
monthly, 8 pages. These periodicals have a very large 
circulation. 

The general outlook of the Sunday-school work in the 
Southern Methodist Church is very encouraging. There 
has been an increase in the last four years of over 2,000 
schools, and nearly 80,000 teachers and _ scholars. 
Revivals of religion frequently begin in the Sunday- 
school, and the increase of membership in the church is 
largely from this source. God has greatly blessed the 
church in its Sunday-schools. 


Nashville, Tenn. 
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THE ORIOLE’S MESSAGE. 
BY LILIAN PAYSON. 


“Fidelia! Fidelia!” 
Miss French did not understand little girls very well, 





and found it hard to be patient sometimes, when Fidelia 
| was thoughtless and forgetful. So the voice had a harsh 


school where a vacancy occurs, or where a new school is | sound as it rang out through the sweet June air, reach- 


gram which may be used by said Sunday-school Confer- | 


= = 


ing Fidelia’s ears while she bent over the rockery in the 
corner of the orchard. 

“She might just let me see if my mountain violets are 
blossomed out yet, and not be so cross all the time,” 
thought Fidelia. Then looking down the lane where 
the graceful barberry-bushes hung their clusters over 
the stone wall, she thought, 

“T’m ’most a-mind to run down there, and not let her 
know [ heard. I lelieve t’would serve her right.” 

The next minute her feet were flying down the lane, 
—on, on, by the locust corner,—through the gap in the 
| wall into the pine grove. The air was soft and cool here, 
but she did not lie down to rest upon the piny carpet as 
she had so often done. She passed through the grove to 
a breezy spot just beyond, where, under a waving willow, 
were a few gravestones. Among them was a new one of 
pure, white marble, for it was not very long since Fiddie’s 
mother had gone home to heaven. She threw herself 
upon the grass, close by the roses which bloomed above 
the graves, and burst into a flood of tears. 

“QO mamma, mamma!” she cried. “I want you back. 
I can’t be good and happy without you. Oh dear! dear! 
Won’t she ever come again? Ican’t bearit.” And she 
buried her face in her hands, and sobbed as if her heart 
would break. She was far away from the sound of Miss 
French’s voice, and there was no one near; but all at 
once she stopped crying to listen. Yes, there it was 
again, 

“Fiddie! Fiddie! Fiddie! Betrue! Be true!” 

She looked into the tree from which the sound came, 
and there, hopping up and down, and in and out, was a 
beautiful oriole. 

“Fiddie! Fiddie! Fiddie! Be true! Be true!” he 
whistled again, while his black and golden feathers 
gleamed in the June sunlight. 

A grieved and sorry look came over the little girl’s 
features. She was thinking of one day in April, when 
her dear mamma’s white face lay upon the pillow, and 
the thin hand smoothed her hair. 

“ Fidelia,” she whispered, “your name means ‘faithful.’ 
I named you so because God had been so faithfu) to me, 
and I wished to be faithful to him. And now, my last 
words to you are, little daughter, be faithful and true to 
papa, and to your heavenly Father too. Take it for your 
motto, dear. Be faithful—be true.” 

Poor mamma! She was tired then; and the next 
morning, when Fidelia went to her mother’s room, she 
found that the dear Saviour had taken her to rest with 
him, where she would never be sick again. 

“T wonder if it was God that made the golden robin 
sing that to me?” thought Fiddie, as over and over 
again the same whistling sounds rang out clear and 
sweet. 

“T will be true!” she answered, half aloud. “ Mamma 
said, ‘Be faithful—be true;’ and I wasn’t faithful in 
doing my Saturday chores this morning. Besides, I 
wasn’t true. I cheated Miss French, and ran away, 
instead of going back to the house, when she called me. 
There, I should think she’d be cross at me. And papa’d 
be sorry too, I know.” 

Fidelia lay for a little while upon the grass, looking 
up into the blue sky, with its soft, fleecy little clouds, 
repeating again and again to herself her mother’s words. 
It seemed so long since she had felt the kindly touch of 
her mother’s hand, and a great lump rose in her throat 
as she thought how her mother would have grieved to 
see her little girl behave so naughtily. Was it not the 
best thing she could do to go back and confess her fault 
to Miss French? ; 

She was truly sorry now, and she knelt upon the 
grass under the willow, and asked the dear Saviour to 
help her not to forget again. Then she walked quickly 
back through the lane. 

Miss French looked very sternly at her at first. But 
Fidelia told her all about it,—the running away, the 
message that God gave the birdie for her, and how very 
sorry she was. 

“T will try to be faithful and please you all the time, 
Miss French,” she said ; “and I don’t believe I shall ever 
forget the birdie’s words either.” 

Miss French had a very kind heart; and putting her 
arm about the child’s neck, she kissed her warmly, and 
said: 

“T’ll try to help you all I can, dear.” 

Is it any wonder that the golden robin was Fidelia’s 
favorite among all the summer songsters after that? 
She never heard his liquid whistle without feeling that 

her heavenly Father himself was speaking, to remind 
her of her mother’s motto, “ Little daughter, be faith- 
| ful—be true;” for the birdie’s song was always the 
same : 


“ Fiddie, Fiddie, Fiddie! 








Be true, be true!” 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 


|Second Quarter, 1883. | 


1. April 1.—Simon the Sorcerer 





2 April 8.—Philip and the Ethiopian.................. 
3% April 15.—Saul's Conversion......... 


4. April 22.—Saul Preaching Christ 


coveeActs 8: 14-25 








5. April 29.—Peter Working Miracies........... Acts 9; 32-43 
6 May 6.—Peter Preaching tothe Gentiles.. Acts 10: 30-4 
7. May 13.~—The Spread of the GospeL...............6000 eves ACtS 11: 19-30 
8& May 20.—Herod and Peter..............0000... ... Acts 12: 1-17 
9. May 27.—Paul and Barnabas in Cyprus...............cccccccceeeeees Acts 13: 1-12 


10. June 3.—At ADLOCD.............0c0eceeeee 
11. June 10.—At Iconium and Lystra.... 







Acts 13: 13-16, and 43-52 
conclu Acts 14:1-18 


12. June 17,—End of First Missionary Journey..............0s++ Acts 14: 19-28 


13, June A.—Review. 





LESSON XI., SUNDAY, JUNE 10, 1883. 
Tirte: AT ICONIUM AND LYSTRA. 
LESSON TEXT. 


(Acts 14: 1-18.) 


COMMON VERSION. 


1, And it came to pass in Iconi- 
um, that they went both together 
into the synagogue of the Jews, 
and so spake, that a great multi- 
tude both of the Jews and also of 
the Greeks believed. 

2, But the unbelieving Jews 
stirred up the Gentiles, and made 
their minds evil affected against 
the brethren. 

8. Long time therefore abode 
they speaking boldly in the Lord, 
which gave testimony unto the 
word of his grace, and granted 
signs and wonders to be done by 
their hands. 

4. But the multitude of the city 
was divided : and part held with 
the Jews, and part with the apos- 
tles, 

5, And when there was an 
assault made both of the Gentiles, 
and also of the Jews with their 
rulers, to use them despitefully, 
and to stone them, 

6. They were ware of i, and 
fled unto Lystra and Derbe, cities 
of Lycaonia, and unto the region 
that lieth round about: 

7. And there they preached the 
gospel. 

8. And there sat a certain man 
at Lystra, impotent in his feet, 
being a cripple from his mother’s 
womb, who never had walked: 

9. The same heard Paul speak : 
who steadfastly beholding him, 
and perceiving that he had faith 
to be healed, 

10. Said with a loud voice, 
Stand upright on thy feet. And 
he leaped and walked. 

11, And when the people saw 
what Paul had done, they lifted 
up their voices, saying in the 
speech of Lycaonia, The gods are 
come down to us in the likeness 
of men, 

12, And they, called Barnabas, 
Jupiter; and Paul, Mercurius, 
because he was the chief speaker. 

13. Then the priest of Jupiter, 
which was before their city, 
brought oxen and garlands unto 
the gates, and would have done 
sacrifice with the people. 

14. Which when the apostles, 
Barnabas and Paul, heard @, 
they rent their clothes, and ran 
in among the people, crying out, 

15, And saying, Sirs, why do ye 
these things? We also are men 
of like passions with you, and 
preach unto you that ye should 
turn from these vanities unto the 
living God, which made heaven, 
and earth, and the sea, and all 
things that are therein: 

16, Who in times past suffered 
all nations to walk in their own 
ways. 

17. Nevertheless he left not 
himself without witness, in that 
he did good, and gave us rain 
from heaven, and fruitful sea- 
sons, filling our hearts with food 





and gladness. 

18. And with these sayings. 
scarce restrained they the people, | 
that they had not done sacrifice | 
unto them, 





REVISED VERSION. 

1 And it came to pass in 
Iconium, that they entered 
together into the synagogue of 
the Jews, and so spake, that 
a great multitude both of Jews 

2 and of Greeks believed. But 
the Jews that were disobedient 
stirred up the souls of the 
Gentiles, and made them evil 
affected against the brethren. 

8 Long time therefore they 
tarried there speaking boldly 
in the Lord, which bare 
witness unto the word of his 
grace, granting signs and 
wonders to be done by their 

4 hands. But the multitude of 
“the city was divided; and 
part held with the Jews, and 

5 part with the apostles. And 
when there was made an onset 
both of the Gentiles and of the 
Jews with their rulers, to 
entreat them shamefully, and 

6 to stone them, they became 
aware of it, and fied unto the 
cities of Lycaonia, Lystra, and 
Derbe, and the region round 

Tabout: and there they 
preached the gospel. 

8 And at Lystra there sat a 
certain man, impotent in his 
feet, a cripple from his 
mother’s womb, who never 

9 had walked. The same heard 
Paul speaking: who, fastening 
his eyes upon him, and seeing 
that he had faith to be ' made 

10 whole, said with a loud voice, 
Stand upright om thy feet. 
And he leaped up and walked. 

11 And when the multitudes saw 
what Paul had done, they 
lifted up their voice, saying in 
the speech of Lycaonia, The 
gods are come down to us in 

12 the likeness of men. And they 
called Barnabas, * Jupiter; and 
Paul, * Mercury, because he 

18 was the chief speaker. And 
the priest of *Jupiter whose 
temple was before the city, 
brought oxen and garlands 
unto the gates, and would 
have done sacrifice with the 

14 multitudes. But when the 
apostles, Barnabas and Paul, 
heard of it, they rent their 
garments, and sprang forth 
among the multitude, crying 

15 out and saying, Sirs, why do ye 
these things? We also are men 
of like * passions with you, and 
bring you good tidings, that ye 
should turn from these vain 
things unto the living God, 
who made the heaven and the 
earth and the sea, and all that 

16 in them is: who in the genera- 
tions gone by suffered all the 
nations to walk in their own 

17 ways. And yet he left not 
himself without witness, in 
that he did good, and gave 
you from heaven rains and 
fruitful seasons, filling your 
hearts with food and gladness. 

18 And with these sayings scarce 
restrained they the multitudes 
from doing sacrifice unto 
them. 


10r, saved 2Gr. Zeus. 3Gr, 
Hermes. 4 Or, naiure 





LESSON PLAN. 


Toric OF THE QUARTER: 


Power through Faith and Fidelity to 
Christ the Saviour. 


Lesson Topic: The Worship of the Lord. 
1. Divided Worship, v. 1-6. 
Lusson OUTLINE: { 2. Man Worship, v. 7-13. 
3. True Worship, v. 14-18. 
Goupen Text: Speaking boldly in the Lord.—Acts 14: 3, 





Darty Home Reaprinecs: 


M.—Exod. 20: 1-23, Thou shalt worship no other god. 
T, —Hosea 13: 1-14. I am the Lord thy God. 

W.—Isa. 46: 1-13. I am God, and there is none else. 

T. —Rom. 11; 26-36, Through God are all things. 

F. —Deut. 4: 32-40. Consider, the Lord he is God, 
$.—1 Tim. 2:1-8. One God, and one Mediator. 

$.—1 Cor. 8: 1-13. To us there is but one God. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, DIVIDED WORSHIP. 
I, The Believing Multitude : 


So spake... great multitude both of Jews and Greeks believed. 
A great number that belicved turned unto the Lord (Acts 11: 21). 
Reasoned . . . and persuaded Jews and Greeks (Acts 18 : 4). 

Power of God unto salvation ... Jew first... Greek (Rom. 1: 16). 
il. The Unbelleving Jews : 

Stirred up .. . the Gentiles, and made them evil affected. 
Jews saw the multitudes, they were filled with jealousy (Acts 13 : 45). 
Jews being moved with jealousy ...set the city in an uproar (Acts17 : 5). 
The Jews with one accord rose up against Paul (Rom. 18 : 12). 

ill, The Missionaries Confirmed : 

The Lord... bare witness unto the word... granting signs, etc. 
Hold not thy peace: for I am with thee (Acts 18 : 9). 

God wrought special miracles by the hands of Paul (Acts 19: 10). 
The Lord . . . confirming the word by the signs (Mark 16 : 20). 
IV. The Missionaries Driven Out : 

1. The Division. 


The city was divided ; and part held with the Jews .. . apostles, 
A man’s enemies are the men of his own house (Mic. 7: 6). 
I came not to send peace, but a sword (Matt. 10 : 34). 
He that is not with me is against me (Luke 11 : 23). 
2. The Onset. 


Was made an onset . . . to entreat them shamefully, ete. 


Took unto them certain vile fellows of the rabble (Acts 17 : 5). 
Abimelech hired vain and light persons (Judg. 9: 4 


All that would live godly . . . shall suffer paltenalion (2 Tim, 3 ; 12). 
8. The Flight. 


They became aware of it, and fled . . . preached the gospel. 
Their es became known to Saul (Acts 10 : 23), 
But when they persecute you in this city, flee (Matt. 10 : 23). 
The brethren sent forth Paul to go. . . to the sea (Acts 17 : 14). 

1. Wherever the gospel is proclaimed with power it secures believ- 
ers. The word of God does not return to him void. 

2. Wherever the gospel is proclaimed with power, it secures some 
bitter enemies. it divides every community into two parties. 

8. Wherever the gospel is proclaimed with wer, people are not 
content with merely rejecting the gospel for themselves. They 
stir up the minds of others to make them evil affected against its 

reachers. 


4. Wherever the gospel is proclaimed with power, the Lord is sure 
to bear witness unto the word of his grace. 


6. Wherever the gospel is proclaimed with power, its preachers must 
expect personal attacks of some kind or other. - 


Il, MAN WORSHIP, 
1. The Great Miracle: 


1, The Cripple. 


Man, impotent in his feet, a cripple from his mother’s womb. 
A certain man that was lame from his mother’s womb (Acts 3 : 2), 
Had been thirty and eight years in his infirmity (John 6 : 5). 

He saw a man blind from his birth (John 9: 1). 


2. The Cure, 


Seeing that he had faith ... said . . . Stand upright. 
Daughter .. . thy faith hath made thee whole (Matt. 9 : 22). 
Great is thy faith : be it done ... as thou wilt (Matt. 15: 28). 
All things are possible to him that believeth (Mark 9 : 23). 

ll. The Great Mistake : 
1, Taken for Gods. 

The gods are come down to us in the likeness of men. 
This man is that power of God which is called Great (Acts 8 ; 10). 
Saying, The voice of a god, and not of a man (Acta 12 : 22), 
Changed their minds, and said that he was a god (Acts 23 : 6). 

2. Given the Names of Gods. 

T hey called Barnabas, Jupiter ; and Paul, Mercury. 
Temple-keeper .. . of the image... from Jupiter (Acts 19 : $5), 
The Lord our God, the Lord is one (Mark 12 : 29). 

Neither is there any God besides thee (2 Sam. 7 : 22). 
8. About to be Sacrificed to as Gods. 


Brought oxen and garlands . . . would have done sacrifice. 
Cornelius ... fell down at his feet, and worshiped him (Acts 10 : 25). 
Nebuchadnezzar fell ... and worshiped Daniel (Dan. 2 : 46). 

1, The power of the gospel depends upon the faith and spiritual 

endowment of the preacher. 


2. The power of the gospel depends upon the faith of the one to 
whom it is addressed. 


8. The power of the gospel often is erroneously ascribed to the 
reachers of the gospel. 


4. The power of the gospel often unduly exalts its preachers in the 
estimation of those who behold its wonderful effect. 


Ill TRUE WORSHIP, 
1. Man-worship Rejected : 


1. The Apostles’ Horror. 
Rent their garments, and sprang forth . . . crying out. 
He rent his clothes, and said, Am I God ? (2 Kings 5: 7). 
Then the high priest rent his garments (Matt. 26 : 65). 
I rent my garment and my mantle (Ezra 9 : 4). 
2. The Apostles’ Declaration. 
We also are men of like passions with you. 


Why fasten ye your eyes on us (Acts 3: 12). 
Elijah was a man of like ions with us (Jas. 5:17). 
I am a fellow servant with thee (Rev. 19: 10). 


3. The Apostles’ Mission. 


Bring you good tidings ... should turn from these vain things. 
They have provoked me to anger with their vanities (Deut. 32; 21), 
Vain things, which cannot profit nor deliver (1 Sam. 12 ; 21). 

He saith with a great voice, Fear God (Rev. 14: 7). 
ll. True Worship Enjoined : 
1. God as Creator. 


T he living God, who made the heaven and the earth. 
O Lord, thou that didst make the heaven (Acts 4: 24). 
The God that made the world and all things (Acts 17 : 24). 
The Lord which stretcheth forth the heavens (Zech. 12; 1). 
2. God as Father. 
Left not himself without witness, in that he did good. 
Your heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need (Matt. 6 : 32). 
He is kind toward the unthankful and evil (Luke 6 : 35). 
He maketh his sun to rise on the evil . . . good (Matt. 5 : 45). 
1. The true servant of Christ will not feel like taking any honor to 
himself that belongs to his Master. 
2. The true servant of Christ will not feel flattered, but annoyed, 
that people exalt him instead of the one he represents. 


8. The true servant of Christ, whatever may be his success, will not 


fail to remember that he is of like passions with other men. 


4. The true servant of Christ is commissioned to be the bearer of 


tidings to those who worship vain things. 


6. The true servant of Christ is commissioned to exhort men to turn 
to the living God. 


6. The true servant of Christ is to present God both as creator of all 
things and vider to all men. 


the pro 


LESSON BIBLE READING. 


WORSHIP. 
1. Who is to be Worshiped : 
God (Deut. 6 : 13 ; 2 Kings 17: 36 ; Matt. 4:10), 
God only (Luke 4: 8). 
The living God (Acts 14 : 15). 
No other gods (Exod. 20:1; Deut. 5:7; 6:14 
Angel worship forbidden (Col. 2:18; Rev. 19: 10; 22: 8). 
Devil worship forbidden (Matt. 4 : 10). 


2. Why God is to be Worshiped : 
Worship his due (Psa. 29 : 2). 
Is maker of the heavens (Psa. 96 : 5). 
Is our God (Mait. 4: 10 ; Psa. 95: 7). 
Is our Maker (Psa. 95 : 6). 
Is holy (Psa. 99 : 5). 
Is a consuming fire (Heb. 12 : 28, 29). 
Is greatly to be praised (Psa. 96 : 4). 
3. How God is to be Worshiped : 
Sincerely (John 4 : 24). 
In the beauty of holiness (1 Chron. 16 : 29 ; Psa. 29: 2). 
In the sanctuary (Psa. 77:13; Psa. 84: 4; Heb. 10: 25). 
With joy and willingness (Psa. 27 : 4; 84: 1-3, 10). 
By people (Zech. 8 : 21). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 

INTERVENING EvEntTs.—None. 

Trme.—Authorities vary not more than one or two years; 
Bible margin A.D. 45. 

Piaces.—1. Iconium. One of the chief towns, and practi- 
cally the capital, of Lycaonia. It was an important place, being 
in the great line of communication between the cities on the 
western coast of the peninsula and Tarsus, Antioch and 
the region of the Euphrates. Its modern name is Konieh, 
2. Lystra. This place was situated in the eastern part of the 
great plain of Lycaonia. Its site is supposed to be identified 
with the ruins called Bin-bir-Kilisseh. To the biblical student, 
its special interest consists in its having been the place 
where Paul was stoned, and where Timothy had his home 
(Acts 16: 1). 

Persons.—Paul and Barnabas are the only persons 
named. With them are to be classed the multitude of Jews 
and Greeks who were led by their preaching to believe. 
Opposed to them are the disobedient Jews and the Gentiles 
whom they stirred up. A third class consists of those who 
would have done sacrifice to the missionaries, the priest of 
Jupiter taking the chief part. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D. 


Verse 1.—And it came to pass in Iconium that they entered 
together into the synagogue: But why the circumstance that 
they entered together is mentioned, I cannot explain. Yet 
at least it shows minute accuracy of recollection.—And so 
spake (that is, with such power and cogency given to them by 
the Spirit), that a great multitude both of Jews and of Greeks 
believed. Meyer finds in the expression Greeks, as contrasted 
with Gentiles in verse 2, the probability that proselytes of 
the gate were intended. This is probable from the fact that 
the conversion of these men took place by their preaching in 
the synagogue where the heathen Gentiles would not be apt 
to resort. In 13: 48, Luke is led by the citation from Isaiah 
to use the word “Gentiles” whether these were heathen or 
proselytes. In Galatians 2: 12, it has the sense of 
“ Christians” from among the Gentiles, as opposed to those 
of the circumcision in verse 13. 

Verse 2.—But the Jews that were disobedient stirred up the 
minds of the (unbelieving) Gentiles. The word rendered “ diso- 
bedient” means one who denies his assent to Christ and the 
gospel, refuses or declines to believe when the gospel is 
offered to him. Compare 19: 9, but “when some were 
hardened and disobedient ; that is, disinclined to believe.”— 
Made them evil affected against the brethren: That is, against the 
Christians. The word rendered “evil affected” here occurs 
four times in Acts and once in 1 Peter in the sense of ill-treat- 
ing, troubling; but the sense here found is unique in the New 
Testament, 

Verse 3.—Long time therefore (that is, a considerable time), 
in consequence of this opposition they tarried there, speaking 
boldly in the Lord (Christ, probably) ; that is, speaking boldly 
in trust on the Lord. The preposition here used, answering 
to our upon, follows verbs denoting or implying trust, from 
the feeling that the object trusted in is something upon 
which the mind leans or rests. Compare, for example, Luke 
21: 22, 18 : 9.— Who bare witness to the word of his grace, granting 
(by granting) signs and wonders to be done (that signs and 
wonders should come to pass) through their hands. 

Verses 4-6.—The success of the gospel produced, according 
to the word of Christ, not peace, but rather division. The 
more violent and unprincipled part resolved on violence, 
and so there was made an onset of the Gentiles, and of the Jews 
with their rulers. An onset denotes not the meeting of two 
contending parties, but the first movement of the violent 
party presaging or indicating hostile assault.—Their rulers 
belongs solely to the Jews, the elders of the synagogue, 
while the multitude of the Gentiles had no head nor cause 
for attack.— To entreat them shamefully and to stone them: Or to 
use insulting violence to them, etc.— Becoming aware of it they 
fled, according to the commands of Christ, “When ye are 
persecuted in one city, flee ye to another.”—To the cities of 
Lycaonia, Lystra and Derbe and the region rownd about, and 
there they preached the gospel. The territory here spoken of 
was, after the death of Amyntas, king of Galatia, in 25 B.C, 
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together with his possessions, made into the province of 
Galatia, which was governed by a Roman of pretorian 
dignity at first, and soon afterwards by a consular man. In 
this province were also included Pisidia, eastern Phrygia, 
Isauria, part of Paphlagonia, and portions of Pontus. And 
this seems to have been the condition of the province when 
the gospel was first preached. This was mainly high pasture- 
land with hills on the north towards Cappadocia, and the 
chain of Mount Taurus on the south. The city of Lystra 
is little spoken of by the ancients, nor is its site fully 
determined. 

Verse 7.—And there (in those places) they preached (were 
preaching) the gospel. The wide diffusion of Jews in Asia 
Minor is shown by their having synagogues in the large 
cities ; but there is no evidence that they were numerous in. 
this plaice, although the mother of Timothy was probably 
here resident (16: 1). 

Verse 8.—In verses 6, 7, Luke mentions the tract of country 

where Paul and Barnabas preached; namely, Lystra and 
Derbe and the region around them; now he confines himself 
to Lystra, which was visited first. Here at Lystra there was 
a miracle wrought through Paul, which has some resemblance 
to one in which Peter was the actor (chap. 3). This has 
led some unbelieving critics to charge Luke with inventing a 
miracle in which Paul played a similar part with Peter, as 
if the head of the liberal party in the Church needed to be 
put on a level with the head of the stricter party. The 
resemblances of the two miracles are that both men were 
cripples from birth, that they sat in a public place, and that 
the two apostles fastened their eyes upon them. The differ- 
ences are that one was placed at a principal door of the tem- 
ple and asked alms of the apostles, and that the other sat 
somewhere in Lystra; while, on the other hand, Peter is not 
said to have seen faith in the one cripple to be healed, but 
Paul did perceive such faith, and that Peter took hold of 
the one, and Paul left the other to lift himself up. Now as 
Luke is charged with forging a lie to exalt Paul, it is strange 
that he did not continue a more brilliant miracle for his 
hero. If Paul even never worked a miracle besides this, his 
miracle had nothing strange in it, for there were, without 
question, plenty of cripples in the land which he visited; 
but this is mentioned on account of events which followed 
it. The charge of intentional fraud is a weak one, if it is 
supported on such grounds, unless the aim be to make every- 
thing miraculous suspicious. 
- Verse 9.—The cripple from birth listened to Paul with 
such an expressjon of feeling, that Paul discerned in him 
faith to be made whole, or healed. The condition of the person 
who needed a cure was taken account of by our Lord more 
than once. Compare Matthew 9: 28, 29, and perhaps 13: 
58; and even the faith of another, as in the case of the cen- 
turion’s servant, Matthew 8: 5-13. Why the apostle per- 
formed the miracle on marking the cripple’s faith, we are 
not informed; whether he had moral reasons or others, or 
whether a divine suggestion urged him on. 

Verse 10.— He said with a loud voice, Stand upright on thy 
feet. And he leaped up and walked (around). Why the loud 
voice? It gave an impression of authority to the cripple, 
and thus helped onward his nascent faith and hope derived 
from Paul’s preaching. But, of course, these were accessories 
to the divine power. 

Verse 11.—And when the multitudes saw what Paul had done: 
This is said according to their view, because they did not see 
the higher power of Christ in the cure.—They lifted up their 
voices, saying in the speech of Lycaonia: Many of the lands in 
Asia Minor had dialects of their own, while, in the course 
of the morethan three centuries since Alexander’s conquests, 
Greek also had been widely diffused. Thus the people, in 
the towns at least, were bilingual. It is very natural that 
they used their mother-tongue when something great and 
wonderful took place before them, for it was nearer to their 
feelings than Greek.—The gods are come down to us in the 
likeness of men: We find as early as the Homeric poems that 
the gods were spoken of as taking the form of men, and as 
going through the army to inspire the troops with courage. 

The belief that the gods took human shapes is the presup- 
position of many myths. Here it was the easiest explanation, 
according to their faith, of the miracle; jugglery would not 
account for it, and they knew nothing of one supreme 
almighty Ruler. 

Verse 12.—And they called Barnabas Jupiter (Greek, Zeus), 
and Paul Mercury (Greek, Hermes) because he was the chief 
speaker: Barnabas being the other, and having perhaps a 
more imposing person than Paul (comp. 2 Cor. 10: 10), was 
‘naturally fixed upon as Zeus, the father of the gods; while 
Hermes, the messenger of the gods, the god of eloquence, 
and the younger, was naturally identified with the ready 
speaker and younger man, Paul. But besides this, there 
was a myth current in the central parts of Asia Minor, and 
without question familiar to many in the crowd, which can 
have directed their thoughts toward these two heathen divin- 
ities. As told at large by Ovid (Metamorph. VIII.: 611-724), 
the story in substance was this: That Zeus and Hermes in 
human shape sought for hospitality in those parts near a 
lake, and were rudely repulsed by the bettet class of people ; 


' 
couple, entertained the divinities to the best of their power. | 
The gods punished the evil-doers with an inundation, but | 
spared their kind hosts, and made them to have charge of a 
temple; until at last they were together transformed into 
trees. This scene was laid at Tyana in Cappadocia, not many 
miles to-the east of Derbe. 

Verse 13.—And the priest of Jupiter (Zeus), whose temple was | 
before the city: The word “temple” is supplied to remove 

the strangeness of the expression, “ Zeus, who was before the 

city,” which is explained by the heathen conception that a 

god in some sort resided in his temple.—Before the city: 

That is, before coming to the city, outside of the walls, and 

probably near some gate. It was not unusual to build 

temples outside a city wall; thus the temple of Artemis at 

Ephesus was nearly a mile from the old city.— Brought oxens 

(bulls) and garlands to the gates, and would have done sacrifice 

with the multitudes: The garlands were to be placed on the 

bulls’ heads before the sacrifice took place. This was a 

public offering, paid for, perhaps, from the treasures of the 

temple. 

Verse 14.—But when the apostles, Barnabas and Paul, heard 

of it: This was a kind of sudden movement to pay honor to 
the supposed divinities before their disappearance, and was 
not known at once by Barnabus and Paul. It is remarkable 

that in this place the two are called apostles by Luke; while 

Barnabas is so called nowhere else, and Paul calls himself 
an apostle often, but gives the name to no one else besides the 

eleven, unless 1 Thessalonians 21: 6, and Romans 16: 7, be 
exceptions ; of which the first is to be explained by referring 
we to Paul only, and in the other “among the apostles” may 
mean “in the opinion of the apostles.” It may be worth 
adding that at first Luke speaks of Barnabas before Paul, but 
after he calls him Paul, instead of Saul, he gives him the 
first place (13: 44, 45; 15: 2, 12, 22, 26) until the end of 
chapter 15, when their companionship closes, except in this 
passage.— They rent their garments: Not so much in grief as 
in horror (comp. Ezra 9:3; Jer. 36: 24), 

Verse 15.—Sirs is literally in the original O men, and so 
in 27: 25. In eight other cases it answers to masters,—kuriot 
in Greek, domini in Latin,—and is a term of high respect.— 
We also are men of like passions with you. The adjective here 
translated “of like passions,” or, in the margin, “of like 
natures” (which is perhaps better, because in the present 
state of our language, passion suggests violent agitation of 
soul), is used only twice in the New Testament,—here and 
James 5:17. It can denote bodily affections or susceptibili- 
ties as well as mental ones. Thus one of the Fathers says 
that God, the Word, was born of the Virgin, clothed with a 
body having similar affections with ours. The argument is 
“we are men just like you, of no other or higher properties, 
and with no divine nature, who bring you the good tidings 
to turn away from these vain or empty things to the living 
God, who made all things.” It was the very foundation of 
all their teachings that there is one only God, who sent his 
Son for man’s salvation. But the story of redemption is 
here omitted because the preachers of the gospel had to begin 
farther back. 

Verse 16.—The leading thought of this verse would open 
a way towards Christ, but Paul and Barnabas are not ready 
to take it. God, they say, in the generations gone by, suffered 
all the nations (or all the Gentiles) to walk in their own way. 
He has now revealed himself in his Son, whose gospel is for 
all men,—they might have added; but they confine them- 
selves to saying that he had given them no revelation of 
himself except in the beneficent gifts of his providence. 

Verse 17.—They have, however, the light of nature, in 
which he testifies to his own existence and goodness through 
the permanent arrangements of the world, by rains and fruit 
seasons, filling men’s hearts with food and gladness. 

Verse 18.—And with these sayings scarce restrained they the 
multitudes from doing sacrifice unto them (that is, as in v. 13, 
from sacrificing animal offerings) to them as to divine beings. 
Miracles they had never seen worked until now, and could 
only refer them to divine power. But that divine power, in 
the conception of it which these heathen entertained, was 
united with degrading attributes, so that there was no moral 
influence of miracles themselves until their conception of 
God should be altered. They were ready soon to attack the 
men who had worked deeds of mercy, as they were ready to 
abuse their own gods, when, as they thought, these powers 
were unwilling to hear taeir requests. 





PERILS OF MISSIONARY LIFE. 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 


On the last day of the year 1804, Henry Martyn, having 
sudddenly received an intimation that he was to set sail for 
India in ten days, wrote in his private journal these words: 
“So closes the easy part of my life; enriched by every 
earthly comfort, and caressed by friends, I may scarcely be 
said to have experienced trouble; but now, farewell ease! 
if I might be presumed to conjecture. O Lord, into thy 
hands I commend my spirit; thou hast redeemed me, thou 
God of truth ; may I be saved by thy grace, and be sancti- 
fied to do thy will now, and to all eternity, through Jesus 
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time forward, till his fair young life ended, he had no 
rest. 


We enter in this lesson upon the actual perils of mission- 


ary life. At this point it will be instructive to read over in 
careful detail the account which the apostle Paul gives of 


| his personal history (2 Cor. 11: 24-27). Of one of these 


particular inflictions we have the record to-day, and of the 
spirit of nearly all of them we have an illustration, It may 
be worth our while on a single occasion to follow out some 
of these “ perils.” 

I. To begin with, there was the peril of misconstruction. 
It is always easy to pervert what a gospel preacher says, and 
so arouse the prejudices of ignorant well-meaning men (v. 2). 
The word “unbelieving” ought to be “disobedient ;” for 
it signifies willful rejection of the truth breaking forth in 
positive rebellion. We are not told just how these jealous 
Israelites sought to inflame the minds of the Gentile con- 
verts against the Christian preachers. In one instance, the 
story of which is related elsewhere (Acts 19: 26), opposers 
raised the workingman’s question, and declared that the 
crafts were in danger from these people who interfered with 
the silversmiths. In another instance (Acts 16: 20, 21), it 
was wickedly suggested that an attack on social and political 
institutions was concealed under the pretense of inculcating 
religion. There is related in Sacred and Legendary Art 
a tale whigh is considered authentic in the papal church; 
it is the legend of one called “St. Thekla.” It is asserted 
that she was a woman converted by Paul’s sermons ; she had 
been previously betrothed to a heathen suitor, but now 
refused from conscientious scruples to marry him. So the 
ingenious opposers told the populace that this was the way 
in which Christianity was going to break up their closest 
relations. We do not need to vouch for the truth of this 
story; we see how anything of this kind can be started 
among ignorant people. 

Il. Then there was the peril of positive violence (vy. 5). 
But observe here that Luke does not assert that a single 
stone was thrown, only the Jews tried to make the crowds 
stone the preachers. Paul was stoned “once” only, and this 
was not the occasion ; such careful accuracies are interesting. 

No one can recall the terrible “Whitman massacre” of 
1847 among the Indians of Oregon, or the story of the 
“four martyrs” of Hindostan, or any one of a hundred 
histories of cruelty and death inflicted by popular outbreak 
under malicious instigation, without knowing that there is 
always the one danger, in every land and every generation, 
of losing life (Mark 8: 35). 

III. There is sometimes a peril for missionaries in the 
spiritual distrust of God. The day of miracle-working has 
passed away, but great risks have to be run, and now and 
then the hearts of God’s people fail them through fear. 
We detect here nothing of this sort; Paul stands up and 
works a stupendous miracle, without apparently a misgiving 
or a tremor. 

Observe now that the preachers have reached a new town. 
They had journeyed through Iconium, and, sixty or seventy 
miles away, had come ‘to Lystra. These two towns are 
spoken of frequently in a curious way, as if they were in 
some manner connected, “Lystra and Derbe,’—like New 
York and Harlem, or Brooklyn and Flatbush. Here it was 
that a lame man was cured; and we shall do well to read 
over the account of Peter’s having done almost the same 
thing before (Acts 3: 1-8). The word “cripple” used to be 
spelled creeple, meaning one who creeps. This man “sat” 
because his feet were too feeble for him to stand upon. It is 
not said that there was any synagogue at Lystra; Paul was 
probably preaching in the open air, in the market-place or 
street, within earshot of this infirm creature, and noticed 
his faith. In working this wonder, no appeal is indicated as 
having been addressed to Christ by name, yet it was certainly 
done by his individual power; the “faith” of the man 
implies that. Moreover, the word “healed” is “gaved;” 
his faith was saving faith ; there is reason for believing that 
this cripple was truly converted to Jesus Christ by the Holy 
Ghost. Faith is the gift of God, and he never disappoints 
the faith he creates. The cure was instantaneous—he 
leaped ; it was permanent—he walked. Real work of divine 
grace is shown, not by a spasm of activity merely, but by 
the honest steady consistency of life afterwards. 

Let us pause a moment for the urging of a few practical 
lessons. (1.) Faith is the one condition indispensable when- 
ever one would receive blessings from God. (2.) We must 
be willing to look for and recognize even feeble faith (Isa. 
42:3). It requires alertness and charity. (3.) Christians 
must instantly honor true faith when they find it, not stop to 
question, and to search, and to disturb it. (4.) He who has 
greatest faith of his own will detect faith in others most 
quickly. (5.) Our Lord is wont to see faith sometimes 
where we declare we cannot. 

IV. Now we reach the account of a new peril for mission- 
aries, the peril of popularity (v.11). Paul had spoken 
with a loud voice because he meant the multitude to hear 
him. God never wants to have anything done in a corner 
(Isa. 45: 19). 

We notice that there arose a great applause (v.11). Paul 
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different tongue. This perhaps accounts for his suffering 
their folly to proceed so far as it did without rebuke. The 
fickle community were illiterate and superstitious. They 
saw a great wonder, and believed it supernatural. The 
human soul always expects that God is coming down some 
day in some way toe meet it; the inhabitants of Lystra 
evidently accepted the legends of the old heathen mythology. 
But alas! great applause is not great piety. 

We must notice that there was a most lively imagination 
among them (v.12), Barnabas was elderly and venerable, 
80 we suppose, while Paul did the talking. Mercury was 
the god of eloquence; but Jupiter was the chief deity of all, 
and Lystra is known to have had a temple for his worship, 
with a regular priesthood. There was a classic tradition 
that Jupiter and Mercury once had come down to visit 
Lycaonia; the people thought they had come again, and 
tried to give them a welcome. 

The devoutness of their service is worth a comment (v. 13), 


The well-known priest led the way, and these simple | 


villagers received their new preachers as gods out of heaven. 


Oxen were for sacrifices, garlands were for adorning the | 


beasts about to be slain ; flowers were generally twined about 
their horns. While this was going on, Paul had finished 
his address, and gone into the house. The first that he and 
Barnabas knew of the movement was probably when they 
heard the clamors at the doors of the dwellif. Let us 
learn a few more lessons. 

* (1.) Many men like to have ministers who will preach 
what they believed before. (2.) What they hear some will 
try to force into an endorsement of their fixed views. (3.) 
So popularity is within reach of most shrewd educated men, 
if they will surrender principle. But disappointed hearers 
will turn upon the preachers when they receive correction 
and rebuke. 

V. Finally, the story ends with an account of the peril of 
popular spite (v.19). Feeling reversed became hatred. 

Of course, these servants of the high God rejected the mis- 
placed adoration (v. 14). The language here is intensely 
emphatic, and the gesture is the symbol of abhorrence and 
utter recoil. The preachers seem almost frightened at the 

lasphemy. 

') They carefully explained themselves (v. 15). The 
Vulgate renders the words: “ We are also mortal men, like 
yourselves.” 

So learn: (1.) How fickle is human favor ; (2.) How 
hard—but how noble—it is to be humble and honest; (3.) 
How true God is (v. 20). 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


And so spake, that a great multitude . . . believed (v. 1). 
Even though God could reach men without a human instru- 
mentality, he has chosen to have a place for the human 
agent, and to give a power to the human agent, in gospel 
preaching. And in the plan of God it makes a good deak of 
difference how the human agent does his work. A man can 
preach or teach so that he will be believed, orso that he will 
not be believed. If you are a preacher, or a teacher, in 
which way do you speak—judging from the results? If those 
who hear you do not believe, what is the trouble with your 
speaking? That is an important question for you to answer. 

The Jews that were disobedient stirred up the souls of the Gen- 
tiles, and made them evil affected against the brethren (v. 2). It 
is not so much to be wondered at that the Jews were ready 
to stir up the Gentiles against the brethren, as it is that the 
Gentiles were ready to be stirred up against the brethren, by 
the Jews. The Gentiles had never had such friends as Paul 
and Barnabas; yet the Gentiles would permit their enemies 
to stir them up against those friends. , And, strange as that 
seems, there is a great deal of that sort of thing in the world 
nowadays. Church-members will allow godless outsiders to 
stir them up against their pastor, or against their fellow- 
Christians. Poor foolish voters, of one class or another, will 
allow themselves to be stirred up, by those who hate them, 
against the very political leaders who are to be depended on 
as always truest to their best interests. And men and women, 
on every side, are liable to yield to the whispers of those who 
cannot be trusted, against those who are really their friends. 
Before we consent to be stirred up by any one against another, 
let us consider who it is that is trying to stir us up, and why 

A certain man . . . impotent in his feet, . . . who never had 
walked (v.8). There are a great many such men in the 
world. They cannot stand upright. They never have 
walked. They are as helpless as in infancy. The only way 
they move at all is by being carried. Their friends and 
neighbors take them up, and set them down, according to 
their own fancy. They do not think for themselves, or read 
for themselves. They depend on other people to show them 
what to eat and drink, and how to amuse themselves. They 
have one standard of right at one time, and another standard 
at another time, just as they are brought to it by those who 
carry them. Theirs is asad plight. Lord, deliver us from it! 
Leave us not with powerless feet, unable to stand or to walk! 

He had faith to be healed (v. 9). That was something to be 
thankful for. It is better to have strong faith and weak feet, 


‘than weak faith and strong feet. If a man’s faith is strong, 
he can be made strong throughout. If he lacks strength of 
faith, no other strength will avail him anything. A man 
who depends on his own feet for progress, is but little better 
than he who depends on his neighbor's arms. But he who 
has faith has wings; and if he has been lame, he can be 
made whole. No man travels the road heavenward unless 
he has faith, He who has faith will not be likely to lack 
strength in his feet for the journey before him. 

And he leaped and walked (v.10) The fact that he had 
never walked before, made no difference. When he received | 
an inspired command to walk, he sprang to his feet and 
stepped off as if he had been trained all his life to walking. 
Our expectations ought not to be limited to our former 

‘experiences. If we never successfully resisted the peculiar 
temptation which at present besets us, we ought to heed 
God’s command, and have power over it now. If we have 

| been hitherto unable to teach a class, or to lead in family 
worship, or to shake off a vicious companion, or to give 
liberally as God has supplied us, or to control our tempers 
or tongues, or to do any other duty assigned to us, we ought 
to stand upright now at the divine call, and start right out 
on the path before us. And we shall do this if we have 
| faith to be made whole. 

T he gods are come down to us in the likeness of men (v. 11). 
How ready the world is to pay tribute to apparent success! 
If a physician works a startling cure; if a commander wins 
a great victory; if an author writes a popular book; if an 
inventor contrives a wonderful machine; if a financier rolls 
up a vast fortune,—the world looks up to him and calls him 
great. There are, indeed, those who are ready to give him 
homage beyond what mere man ought ever to receive. It is 
rarely an intelligent tribute which is paid to such a man. 
The display of his power dazzles the eyes of those who 
observe him, and they are ready to worship him because he 
possesses what they lack and long for. 

Why do ye these things? (v. 15.) That is a question which 
it is well to have often repeated. Why did these people 
worship Jupiter? Why did they offer sacrifices to him? 
Why did they propose to sacrifice to the strangers who had just 
come among them? Why do we worship God? Why do 
we go to church or to Sunday-school? Why do we read the 
Bible, or pray? Why do we give so much time to this work 
or the other? Why do we strive after this or that object of 
desire? Why do we any of these things ? 

Turn from these vanities unto the living God (v.15). If the 
worshiping of Jupiter and Mercury was a vanity at any time, 
it was none the less so because Barnabas and Paul might 
share in its fruits. And so they understood it. Vanity is 
always vanity. Sin is always sin. If the striving for 
worldly honors or for earthly riches is a folly, we ought to 
turn from it as quickly when we are asked to have a part in 
it as any other time. No matter what may seem to be the 
gain to us or our friends, to our political party or our 
religious denomination, though corruption or intrigue, 
through any departure from the law of truth and right,—we 
ought to say promptly and in all heartiness to those who are 
engaged in the wrong: “Turn from these vanities unto the 
living God. Give us no more than our dues. Serve God 
and him alone, at any cost and always.” 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY M. ©. HAZARD. 


I. Divided Worship.—The teacher should keep the route 
of the missionaries before his scholars, and give them some 
idea of the size and character of the places where they 
preached the gospel. This, with frequent reviews, will tend 
to make the incidents seem more real, and to fix them in the 
memory. Concerning the stay of the apostles at Iconium, 
point out: 

1. What the missionaries did. “They entered together 
unto the synagogue of the Jews.” They went immediately 
to work. They did not stop to complain of the treatment 
they had received at Antioch, but began again to tell the 
story of the cross. Persecution made them change their 
place, but not their purpose. Neither did they abandon their 
method of working. Though driven by Jews out of Antioch, 
at Iconium they went into the synagogue of the Jews as 
usual, Though they had turned to the Gentiles, they had 
not turned away from the Jews. 

2. How the missionaries spoke. “So spake, that a great 
multitude, both of Jews. and of Greeks believed.” They spoke 
so convincingly that Jews as well as Greeks believed. They 
spoke with such force and fervor that people were moved. 
They spoke with such persuasiveness that a great multitude 
were led to declare themselves on the Lord’s side. Care 
should be taken so to speak as to give effect to the Word. 

3. How the missionaries were opposed. “But the Jews that 
were disobedient stirred up the souls of the Gentiles, and 
made them evil affected against the brethren.” As was natural, 
the Jew who did not accept the gospel, was its bitterest 
enemy. About all the active opposition to its preaching 
arose among the Jews. But now those whoare “ disobedient” 
to the truth—who have heard it, and felt its right to command, 








and yet have refused to yield to its mandates—are the most 


active of its foes. The man who is acting against God and 
his own conscience must permit himself no rest. He can- 
not endure tosee others accept what he has rejected. Hence he 
tries to stir up the souls of those around him, and make 
them “ evil affected.” The secret of much of the opposition 
to the gospel is to be found in uneasy consciences. 

4. How the missionaries were prospered. (1.) They continued 
their work. “ Long time therefore they tarried there.” Not 
because of the opposition, but in spite of it, and for the rea- 
son that so many were believing. So long asa harvest was 
to be reaped, they would not abandon the field. (2.) They 
spoke boldly. “Speaking boldly in the Lord.” The threat- 
ening cloud of danger did not abate their courage of speech. 
They spoke as though no disobedient Jews were stirring up 
an opposition. But they spake “boldly inthe Lord.” Their 
courage came from him, and not from themselves, (3.) They 
were borne witness to by the Lord. “The Lord, which bare 
witness unto the word of his grace, granting signs and wonders 
to be done by their hands.” As they boldly honored the 
Lord, he greatly honored them. He spoke through their 
hands as well as their lips. He made it impossible for any 
but the incorrigible to doubt that they were his ambassadors. 
(4.) They divided the city. “ But the multitude of the city 
was divided ; and part held with the Jews, and part with the 
apostles.” The division appears to have been pretty even. 
Such a result as that nowadays, when there is no persecution 
to fear, would be counted a wonderful success. Whether 
evenly or not, the gospel, however, always divides any com- 
munity. Every one must be on the one side or on the other. 

5. How the missionaries were driven out. “There was made 
an onset both of the Gentiles and the Jews with their rulers 
to entreat them shamefully, and to stone them.” Now the 
opposition assumed such a character that it was inadvisable 
longer to stay. The missionaries were not rash as well as 
bold. There was no call here to lay down their lives for 
the gospel’s sake. So, being persecuted in this city, they fol- 
lowed the Saviour’s injunction, and fled into the next. “And 
there they preached the gospel.” Persecution was God’s plan 
for propagating his gospel. Having furnished certain seeds 
with wings, God sends rough winds for their transportation. 


II. Man Worship.—We look, first, at the cause of the 


attempt to sacrifice to Paul and Barnabas as to gods. 

1. The great miracle. (1.) The cripple. “Impotent in his 
feet, a cripple from his mother’s womb, who had never 
walked.” His condition was pitiable, and, so far as man is 
concerned, was hopeless. Sothesinner (Rom. 7: 18; Psa. 54: 
5). (2.) The cure. Look at the steps: (a.) “The same 
heard Paul speaking.” The gospel came with healing to 
the soul, before healing was given to his body. (b.) Seeing 
that he had faith to be made whole.” By faith the cripple 
already had laid strong hold upon Christ. Perceiving how 
undoubting was the man’s faith in Christ as a Saviour, Paul 
saw that he would have just as much faith in him as a 
Healer. "The lame man believed Christ to be omnipotent. 
(c.) “ Said with a loud voice, Stand upright on thy feet.” It 
was a sudden and startling command. But to that clarion 
call all the energies of the lame man’s being responded. The 
shrunken veins filled, the withered muscles grew strong the 
sense of impotence gave place to a sense of power—“ he 
leaped up, and walked.” As in the case of the lame man 
healed through Peter, there was a second miracle in the 
leaping and walking ; for with man walking and leaping are 
the results of many trials and many failures. Let the 
teacher call attention to the likenesses and the differences 
between this miracle and the one performed by Peter at the 
gate of the temple called Beautiful. 

2. The great mistake. The extraordinary miracle set the 
minds of the superstitious and polytheistic people of Lystra 
to reasoning. By no mere human power could such a won- 
der be performed ; therefore these seeming men must be gods. 
Perhaps if Paul had used the name of Christ in the working 
of the cure, the people would not have been led into error. 
Afterwards he seems to have grown wiser; for he wrote to 
the Colossians: “ Whatsoever ye do, in word or in deed, do 
all in the name of the Lord Jestis.” The conclusion reached 
by the inhabitants of the city in their reasoning is shown by 
the names of the gods given to the disciples. They decided 
that Barnabas must be Jupiter, their patron deity, and Paul 
must be Mercurius, because he was so ready of speech. Even 
the priest of Jupiter himself came to do the missionaries 
priestly homage by sacrificing to them. 

III. True Worship—To some the temptation to let the 
people suppose for a time that their surmise was true, would 
have been quite seductive. It would give them such great 
influence over the Lystrans! Gradually, they could turn 
attention away from themselves to Christ, etc. But the 
false never can represent. the true. How did Paul and 
Barnabas act ? 

1. Self-worship rejected. (1.) The apostles’ horror. The 
proposed sacrifice was rejected with horror. “They rent 
their garments, and sprang forth among the multitude, cry- 
ing out, and saying, Sirs, why do ye these things?” Evi- 
dently no such temptation had appealed tothem. (2.) The 
apostles’ declaration. “We also are men of like passions 
with you.” Capable of suffering, and, hence, unlike gods. 
(3.) The apostles’ mission. “Bring you good tidings, that 
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ye should turn from these vain things unto the living God.” 
The worship of the living God is the only one that brings 
returns. All other worship is empty of results—a waste of 
time, of means, of energy—an eternal disappointment. 

2. True worship enjoined. The sermon of the apostles is 
short, but it presents God: (1.) As Creator. “Who made 
the heaven and the earth and the sea, and all that in them 
is.” God was “living,” while their gods were made of stone, 
or were creatures of their own imagination. He was self- 
existent—their gods were “vanities.” He was the Creator 
of all things—their gods were the works of men’shands. (2.) 
As Father. (a.) Indulgent. “ Who in the generations gone 
by suffered all nations to walk in their own ways.” He 
would not compel their adoration, but left it to themselves to 
find out that evil was hurtful, idolatry nothing but vanity, 
and that the wages of sin is death. (6.) Faithful. “Yet he 
left himself not without witness, in that he did good.” The 
apostasy of the nations did not cause God to turn away from 
them. With infinite patience, born of infinite love, he con- 
tinued to treat them as though they were his children. 
(c.) Provident. “And gave you from heaven rains and fruit- 
ful seasons, filling your hearts with food and gladness.” With 
a kindness that is wonderful, our Father in heaven “maketh 
his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain 
on the just and on the unjust.” His love and goodness con- 
tinually plead with men to repent. He shows that he knows 
that they have need of earthly things, that they may recog- 
nize their need of things heavenly. “And with these say- 
ings scarce restrained they the multitude from doing sacrifice 
unto them.” The heart of the sons of men is fully set in 
them to do evil. It is as hard sometimes to turn them as it 
is to turn the course of a river. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


After they were driven away from Antioch in Pisidia, Paul 
and Barnabas went to Iconium, a city sixty- miles south-east 
from Antioch. Show on the map. 

In Iconium.—Into what building in Antioch did Paul and 
Barnabas go on the Sabbath? They found a synagogue in 
Iconium, and both spoke, and multitudes heard them. They 
had wisdom and grace so to speak that many believed, both 
Jews and Gentiles. It was not only one Sabbath day they 
so spoke, but a great many times, for they stayed in Iconium 
a long time, and spoke boldly as they did everywhere. 
The hearers, did not all agree: some believed, and were 
friends of the preachers ; some did not believe, and were their 
enemies. When the rulers of the Jews found some of their 
own people believing in the strangers, they were like those 
in Antioch, filled with envy. Some of the Jews and some 
Gentiles too made plans to silence Paul and Barnabas, and 
they were ready to stone them. In some way Paul and Bar- 
nabas heard of it, and knew what would soon be done ; again 
they obeyed the Saviour’s words. What did he tell his dis- 
ciples to do when they were persecuted in one city ? 

In Lystra.—They fled to Lystra, a city forty miles farther 
south-east. Their enemies did not silence them, they only 
sent them to tell the same glad news in another place. They 
did not find a Jewish synagogue in Lystra, for it was a 
heathen city, with temples built to gods and goddesses whom 
they worshiped. In some public place in the city a lame 
man, perhaps a beggar, sat in the crowd, listening to Paul. 
Paul saw him; his faith showed itself in his earnest face. 
Paul looked at him, and said: “Stand upright on thy feet.” 
The man leaped up and walked. How the people wondered ! 
They knew this man was born a cripple, in his whole life 
never had he walked a step, but at a word from Paul he was 
cured, There never was anything like it before; they 
cheered, and talked loudly in their own language, and said: 
“These are gods,—they have come to us in the likeness of 
men.” Barnabas they called Jupiter, and Paul they called 
Mercury. Jupiter was the name of their greatest god, but 
Mercury was the messenger who always spoke for him. 
Paul was the chief speaker, and so they thought he was 
Mercury. How excited they were! “What will happen 
next!” they said. “We have worshiped these gods, and now 
they come down to bless us.” They were really going to 
worship Paul and Barnabas; the chief priest of the temple to 
Jupiter had all things ready for a great celebration. The 
temple was near the entrance to the city, and the priests 
brought oxen and garlands of flowers to the gates. The oxen 
gaily adorned with wreaths were to be offered in sacrifice and 
the flower garlands were to adorn the temple and the altar. 

Paul and Barnabas heard of it; they must have heard the 
shouts and songs, but did not understand, until they were told 
what it meant. They tore off their outer robes, as people 
did in great distress and sorrow, and ran out among the peo- 
ple, saying, “Why are you doing these things? We are 
only men like you; do not worship us.” Then they tried to 
make them understand whom they should worship; they did 
not know the true God, had never heard of him until the 
missionaries came. These people of Lystra were idolaters; 
but they had eyes to see thesky, and the green earth, and the 
beautiful foliage and flowers that made their garlands, and 
they new that the great sea was beyond the mountains to the 





south. Paul and Barnabas told of the God who made all 
these,—not a God of marble in a carved temple of stone, but 
one they called the living God. They showed how he is a 
living God, who is all the time working for his children ; for 
they told how he gave rain from heaven, and made each 
season with its fruits and happy harvests, and so filled their 
hearts with gladness for food and plenty. Are you thankful 
that you know so much more than those Lystrians could be | 
taught that day? What greater gift has God sent than | 
food, flowers, plenty, and beauty? Who is the only God | 
who ever came in the “likeness of man”? The people | 
listened and wondered, but yet it was hard for Paul and 
Barnabas to keep them from worshiping them and, offering | 
up the flower-crowned waiting oxen as sacrifices in their 
honor. Were Paul and Barnabas ever willing to receive 
honors? To whose name did they give all the praise? 

In how many places did Paul preach and labor in this 
first missionary journey? It will be well to review by map 
and questions on the different points, fixing them in the 
mind, and so make the quarterly review more thorough and 
complete. Thus call up and question upon each place from 
Antioch, the missionary starting point to Cyprus, the other 
Antioch, Iconium, and Lystra. 








BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





THE FALSE AND THE TRUE. 


WHAT HEATHEN 
IMAGINED: 


WILAT CHRISTIANS 
KNOW: 


“THE GODS ARE COME “THe WORD WAS MADE 
DOWN TO US IN THE LIKE | FLESH, AND DWELT 
NESS OF MEN,” | AMONG US.” 

THE WITNESSING NAME: 
“THEY SHALL CALL HIS NAMB 
EMMANUEL, 
WHICH BEING INTERPRETED IS, 
GOD WITH US.” 
THANKS BE UNTO GOD FOR HIS UNSPEAKABLE 
GIFT. 











HINTS FOR LESSON HYMNS. 

(The first hymn of this list, set to a suitable tune, is to be found in 
The Scholars’ Quarterly.] 
“ Jesus, keep me near the cross.” 
“ All glory to Jesus be given.” 
“T have heard of a Saviour’s love.” ‘ 
“ Joy to the world, the Lord is come.” 
* Oh, to be nothing, nothing.” 
“‘T am so glad that our Father in heaven.” 
“Take the name of Jesus with you.” 
“We praise thee, O God, for the Son of thy love.” 
“T will sing of my Redeemer.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 

At what cities were Paul and Barnabas stoned? (Title.) 
What had they been doing which caused the assaults? 
(Golden Text.) 

Point out and bound Lycaonia. Name the cities within 
this province visited by Paul on his first missionary journey. 
In what provinces were the other cities of this journey lova- 
ted? To what extent may the manner of the gospel speaker 
affect his hearers? (Acts 14:1.) Name some able preach- 
ers? (Acts6: 10; 18: 28.) What does the Bible reveal as 
the chief elements in effective preaching? How may the 
loss of a soul be justly charged to two accounts? (v. 2; Matt. 
23: 13.) How shall our eternal happiness be affected by 
the spiritual condition of our acquaintances, except by their 
influence upon us? (Matt. 5:19.) In what sense were these 
believing, and in what sense unbelieving, Jews? (v. 2, Revised 
Version.) Against whom were the Gentiles prejudiced? Define 
the word. What legend may be simply named here in pass- 
ing? Why did Paul and Barnabas tarry long at Iconium? 
(v. 3.) Why did Jesus not tarry long in his own country? 
(Matt. 13: 58.) What condition, must we conclude, was essen- 
tial to a miracle of healing? (v. 9.) What was the great 
design of the miracles wrought at Iconium? What work of 
eternal judgment begins in every city with the introduction 
of the gospel? (v. 4; Matt. 25: 31-33.) Why did the mission- 
aries not remain longer in Iconium? (vs. 5, 6.) What con- 
solation have Christians who now suffer loss through the 
ungodly? (Psa. 37:10.) What is every unregenerate man’s 
prospect concerning progress in righteousness? (v. 8.) At 
what moment did the cripple of Lystra become responsible 
for his helpless condition, and how did he free himself from 
the responsibility? (vs. 9,10.) At what moment does the 
sinner become responsible for his Christless condition? 
How do many thoughtless Christians apparently repeat the 
great sin of Lystra in referring to the chief actor and speaker 
in the Acts and Epistles? (vs. 11, 12.) What are the priests 
of Jupiter willing to do as soon as we acknowledge a Paul 
as the chief speaker in the New Testament? (y.13.) To 
whom should we credit our quotations from Bible writers? 
(2 Pet. 1:21.) How may we imagine Paul as feeling when 





he hears a large portion of the New Testament credited to 


him? (vs. 14-18.) What was the fate of one who accepted 
homage as a god? (Acts 12: 21-23.) 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 


“Greeks” and “Gentiles,” in verses 1 and 2, present the 
common biblical Orientalism, though with a slight differ- 
ence, probably. “Greeks” would seem to refer to proselytes 
of the gate, and “Gentiles” to the entire non-Jewish popu- 
lation of the city. The shade is slight, but the distinction 
makes the lesson clearer. Another orientalism of a rather 
different sort appears in verse 2, in the verb rendered “ made 

. evil affected.” To use this word in this way is queer 
for a Greek, and it isdone only here inthe New Testament or 
the Septuagint. Jn Josephus, however, some parallels seem 
to occur, which show the orientalizing influence which the 
word had undergone. In classic Greek it means to treat 
badly, use ill, abuse, afflict, and the like. Here, and in 
Josephus, it answers to the English expression (not very 
commonly used in precisely this sense, however), “ abuse the 
mind.” The disobedient Jews “abused the minds (that is, 
ill-treated them by deceiving) of the Gentiles against the 
brethren.” Greek laws of language alone would solve the 
meaning differently, and put a causal force in the verb, thus: 
caused them to be evil against. But as the examples of this 
meaning appear only in Oriental channels, it is, perhaps, 
more nearly correct to take the view here given. 

“The speech of Lycaonia” is still one of the unsolved 
puzzles; as are nearly all the old dialects of Asia Minor, 
Within the regions visited by Paul since leaving Perga, on 
this tour, there were at least five languages spoken, or seven, 
if we count the Latin and Greek, and omit the Hebrew or 
Syriac. For the particulars, Strabo may be consulted to 
some advantage. But the speech of the Lycaonians was 
“one of the barbarian tongues ;” that is, not Greek. 

Why the people of Lystra should suppose that Paul and 
Barnabas were Zeus and Hermes, rather than any other 
gods, and why they should expressly say that they were “come 
down .. . in the likeness of men,” are matters abundantly 
evident to those who have read Ovid’s Philemon and Baucis, 
the scene of which fable was located in this neighborhood. 
At the risk of being a little stale, the main features of the 
story may be repeated, since they fit so well with the par- 
ticulars of the narrative here given. Zeus (Jupiter) and 
Hermes (Mercury) (to employ the Greek names instead of 
those of our Romanized English translation) took the form 
of ordinary mortals, and paid a visit to Phrygia; but no one 
would take in the strangers until the aged Philemon and his 
wife Baucis opened their hut to them, and gave them hospi- 
tality. Zeus rewarded them by taking them to high ground, 
while a sudden flood overwhelmed the whole district below 
them. On that eminence Zeus appointed them as guardians 
of his temple, allowed them both to die at the same moment, - 
and then metamorphosed them into trees. 

There is thus 4 meaning rather more than ordinary in the 
saying, “ The gods are come down to us in the likeness of 
men,” and none the less an explanation of the enthusiastic 
hospitality of the people. Settling, as a matter of course, 
upon Zeus and Hermes as the particular gods incarnate in 
their presence, they would not hesitate to identify the chief 
speaker as Hermes, the herald and messenger of the gods, 
the god of orators and interpreters, the conductor to Hades 
of the shades of the dead; besides being the god of 
thieves, and an outrageous liar from his birth. (The witty 
Lucian, if I remember rightly, puts it into the mouth of 
Hermes that Baucis and Philemon were the happiest of 
mortals, notwithstanding the famous Cleobis and Biton, to 
whom he allows the second rank.) 

Every incident of the attempt to sacrifice to Paul and 
Barnabas, it will be seen on a close look, derives an added 
meaning from the above fable. And those who look higher 
for a reason for hospitality, and for taking in the stranger, 
may remember that the idea of an incarnation was not 
strange to the ancient heathen anywhere, The Greek word 
here used to express “in the likeness of men,” is the same 
word as that used in Hebrews 2: 17 of Him who was “ made 
like unto his brethren,” and with precisely the same meaning. 

In the English, in verse 13, the word “temple” has to be 
supplied in order to express the meaning of the original, 
which conforms to ideas both Oriental and Greek. . Literally, 
it is “priest of Jupiter that was before the city.” The 
expression, though doubtless originating in the idea that the 
god had selected a local habitation, and was dwelling there, 
seems to have retained only the meaning of temple. Yet the 
priest here mentioned belonged to the god, not to the temple. 
Sometimes the idea here referred to works out in the opposite 
direction, as Jacob idiomatically called a bare field of stones 
the “ house (place) of God” and the “ gate of heaven.” 

The “ garlands” used in sacrifice were of two kinds ; one 
for the head of the sacrificers (wreaths or fillets were used 
for this purpose), and also to adorn the beasts before sacri- 
fice. In the sculpture on which was founded the famous 
cartoon of Raphael which illustrates the scene of this lesson, 
there are no garlands on the beast, but wreaths of leaves 
about the heads of the sacrificing ministrants, 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


All unobjectionable publications received will be promptly noticed 
ff3 this head. The interests of our readers will guide us in making 
further notice.) 


BOOKS. 
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vill, 388. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. Price, 
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8. Reinhart. pp. xii, 210. New York: arper and Brothers. 


Jesus : his opinions and character: the New Testament pots “4 a lay- 
man, 8vo, pp. ix, 471, Boston: George H. Ellis. Price, $1.50 


A Sea Queen: a novel. By W. Clark Russell, author of The Wreck 
ofthe Grosvenor. 16mo, pp. 451. New York: Harper and Brothers. 


The Upward Path: A book for boys. By Caroline M. Hallett, author 
of sto a 16mo, pp. 74. New York : James Pott. Price, 35 
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: James R. Osgood & Co. Price, $1.50, 
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THE HANDY COMMENTARY-* 


Of late years, the more extended commentaries have 
been the product of many writers; and both the writers 
and the readers have been thereby'the gainers. It is a 
happy thing when men like Bishop Ellicott or Dean 
Perowne, each a master in his own line of comment, can 
edit a great work by directing a staff of able specialists, 
and thus produce, not a collection of tomes too ponder- 
ous to move about and consult, but a series of light, port- 
able volumes, which it is a comfort to hold and to read. 

All this becomes the more manifest and important, as 
one of these series of small books comes to a close, and 
the memory of the earlier volumes makes it a pleasure to 
pick up and peruse the later ones. The Handy Com- 
mentary, of Bishop Ellicott, and The Cambridge Bible 
for Schools, of Dean Perowne, meet now with a welcome 
everywhere. Their only serious drawback is that they 
are based upon the Authorized Version of the English 
Bible, which makes them carry, so to speak, a great 
weight of dead matter. Reading them along with the 
Revised Version, is like pulling open the stopped leaks of 
aship, and sailing with the pumps going ; conscious all 
the while that the freight is too precious to lose, though 
the labor to save it is given grudgingly. 

Of The Handy Commentary (which includes the New 
Testament only), the Gospels and Acts, and the Epistles 
to the Corinthians, appeared quite a while ago. The 
series is now complete ; the last installment being all the 
remaining Epistles, with the Revelation. This portion 
fills six volumes; Romans and the Revelation each 
occupying one, and a kindred group of Epistles being 
gathered into each of the other four. Nearly every book 
has its useful introduction at the beginning, and one or 
more convenient excursus at the end. There are no 
maps or illustrations. 

Eight writers contribute to the matter of these six 
volumes; each, of course, displaying his peculiar taste, 
ability, and attainments; and thus the whole is a work 
of great variety, as it is one of great merit. The same 
views on minor points are not held by all the writers. 
The introduction to Second Peter speaks confidently of 
the labors of Peter at Rome, while the introduction to 
the Romans gives cogent reasons for his not having been 
there. But these little differences are at least a guar- 
anty of good faith, or of the absence of editorial tyranny 
over the thought; while the God-fearing, manful grap- 
pling with the real difficulties in each book, and the 
responsible common-sense evinced in the mode of expo- 
sition, are more than a sufficient compensation for the 
slight discrepancies. 

It is not too much to say, indeed, that, while every 
writer freely acknowledges his indebtedness to others, 
and here and there one expresses his dissatisfaction at 
his own work, yet originality under responsible self- 
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restraint is one of the characteristic features of this work. 
It is sometimes apparent in the mode of treatment, but 
oftener in the subtle spirit, or style, of each writer, which 
shows that he is fighting the battle in his own armor, 
without, it may be, too much care whether the Saul of 
this or that denominational host had a different way of 
warding off the enemy 

Three books of this portion of the commentary are 
especially noteworthy for their matter and their manner 
These are Romans and Galatians, both by the Rev. Dr. 
William Sanday, of Durham; and Revelation, by the 
Rey. William Boyd Carpenter, Canon of Windsor. 
Dr. Sanday’s lucid thoroughness is as strongly marked 
here as in his well-known Gospels in the Second Cen- 
tury, one of the works which so effectually exposed and 
refuted the author of “Supernatural Religion.” His 
commentary possesses the critical element in a high 
degree, but parade of learning is so studiously avoided 
that the air of the whole is that of a sensible exposition. 
It is very different from the ordinary verbal and gram- 
matical commentaries. To most readers this commen- 
tary will make the Epistle to the Romans seem a new 
book. Very much the same, but less striking, is the 
impression which his Galatians leaves upon the reader, 
The Revelation is distinguished among commentaries on 
that difficult book by its absence of attempts at close 
interpretation of the prophecies as such, and its con- 
scientious attack of every difficulty in the meaning of 
the writing asa writing. An account is given of the 
various schools of interpreters; but the commentator 
does not attach himself to any. He seems to have taken 
Revelation 1: 3 for his motto of exposition, and never to 
lose sight of it. One of its chief features is its perpetual 
illustration and explanation from other parts of Scrip- 
ture, noting the differences which the writer of the Reve- 
lation has introduced, when using the words of the old 
prophets. The commentary is the devout-instructive 
exposition by a man who is teachable; and it brings to 
light many gems of the Apocalypse that are hidden from 
those who would interpret it as through the eyes of seers 
and prophets. Few commentaries on the Book of Reve- 
lation will be found more satisfactory; though it does 
not attempt to calculate the time of the coming of the 
Lord. It helps one to know well what is to be known of 
the book of Revelation, and leaves the secret things to 
God. 

The remaining books are less singular among com- 
mentaries than these, for they follow more the old tracks. 
Yet not one of them is to be called a poor piece of work. 
Colossians, Philemon, Ephesians, Philippians, Thessa- 
lonians, and 1 Peter, are by the Rev. Alfred Barry, D.D., 
principal of Kings College, London, and Canon of West- 
minster. In these books the range of thoroughness and 
manner is wider than that of either of the other authors. 
Hebrews is treated in the style and spirit to be expected 
from the Rey. W. F. Moulton, principal of the Wesleyan 
College at Cambridge. James, by the Rev. E. G. Punch- 
ard, Fellow of St. Augustine’s College, Canterbury, is a 
good piece of exposition, but rather overloaded in spots 
with disquisitions not so important as they once were. 

Not to go further into detail, it may suffice to say that 
as a commentary for the ordinary student, this work fills 
its place admirably. Such thorough and readable com- 
mentaries were not dreamed of a generation ago. An- 
other feature of this, in common with other commen- 
taries of its size and general plan, is that any one volume 
may be purchased by itself. 





There are times when one despairs of the future of 
mental and moral science. The progress made in this 
department of knowledge is slow ; and what progress is 
made is generally concealed by the fact that every new 
author seems to think himself obliged to invent a new 
terminology. There are few authors who have sinned 
more deeply in this regard than the anonymous writer 
of The Alternative : a study in psychology. The book is 
really noteworthy, as the record of fresh and indepen- 
dent thinking ; but the style is so obscured by the whole- 
sale manufacture of new scientific terms, and the 
reckless use of old words in new meanings, that the first 
perusal of the treatise is not conducive to philosophic 
calm. “ Impero-moralness” and “ pulchro-moralness ” 
are not pretty words; nor is “ obligation-in-respect-of- 
what-is-not-due” a model English compound. As to 
matter, the book may be described as a bridge between 
materialism and idealism. Mind is concrete, and the 
brain is a part of the mind. Most men are mere 
puppets, the victims of internal unconscious forces, It 
is the part of wisdom, through heart-knowledge and 
self-denial, to pass into the higher conscious life. 
“The idea of goodness for God’s sake is inconsistent; 

. + but it is possible that good behavior for God’s 


sake possesses a transmuting virtue capable of converting 
atoms of clay into atoms of Parian marble.” The 
author has kindly words for “ the illiterate Nazarene 
who founded Christendom ;” who “ rescued the moral 
sense from fierceness ;” who set in motion “a vicarious 
charity or counterfeit of charity” whose results are 
“now, according to the intention of Christ, extinguish- 
ing the fires of hell;” but he has scant respect for 
Christian theology. It is lawful, however, to learn from 
an enemy; and here is a sentence which carries a hint 
for those who have more respect for the body of divinity 
than this author has. “If the Church were aglow with 
works of genuine charity and exhibited nothing incom- 
patible with that spirit, then infidelity, though negative 
in respect of a Creator and an Omnipotent Providence, 
would hardly be tempted to deny the divinity of the 
work of Christ, however at a loss to explain it; and, if 
rash enough to attack Christian faith, would find itself 
shouting to a Christendom deafened by the love of 
Christ.” (12mo, pp. xxii, 388. New York : Macmillan 
& Co. Price, $2.75.) 


After a longer interval than usual a new volume of 
Dr. Cunningham Geikie’s Hours with the Bible comes 
from the press. The present volume—which is the fifth 
in the series—resumes the history of the chosen people, 
in a graphic delineation of the state of Judah under 
Hezekiah ; and the story is carried down through the 
reigns of good and of evil kings, and through the ever- 
thickening conflict between the worship of Jehovah and 
the worship of the Baalim, to the time of Ezekiel and 
the beginnings of the Exile. That conflict between the 
True and the falsified representations of the True, with 
its accompaniment of incessant strife among rulers and 
people and priests and prophets, and with its wonderful 
exhibits of the merciful severity of God, is made very 
real in the pages of Dr. Geikie. Historian and prophet 
are set over against each other, and made mutually 
interpretative; and, as a consequence, history becomes 
living, and prophecy becomes luminous. As previous 
volumes, so this installment of Dr. Geikie’s popular 
Bible history gives evidence of wide reading in the best 
German and English literature of its subject, and of 
judgment and skill in the sifting and use of the material 
thus gathered. (12mo, pp. 496. New York: James 
Pott. Price, $1.50.) 


There is a purpose in Mr. Byron A. Brooks’s story of 
Those Children and their Teachers ; aud that purpose is to 
show that public-school and academy education in the 
United States is largely, perhaps chiefly, a matter of 
cram and pretense. Whatever partial justice there is in 
this view is quite driven from the mind of the impartial 
reader by Mr. Brooks’s exaggeration, unfairness, and lack 
of philosophic temper. His arguments, furthermore, 
are enforced by the aid of a narrative in which literary 
skill has little place. The conversation—apparently 
patterned on the dialogue in such books as Hlelen’s 
Babies and That Husband of Mine—is not free from 
slang; refinement and good-breeding do not reign in 
the better circles described ; and the sensational episodes 
of the story are wrought out in the manner of novelists 
of the humblest class, as, for instance: “‘The villian 
[sie] ! the dog,’ he hissed through his clenched teeth. 
‘It is he! it is he!’ ‘ Who? ? [asked in surprise. ‘My 
old enemy, Count Muzio.’ ‘Muzio!l’ gasped I. ‘How 
can that be?’ ‘It is he, the scoundrel,’”—etc. Our 
schools are hardly to be reformed by such satires as 
this. (16mo, cloth, pp. vi, 272. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. Price, $1.00.) 


One of the books which most beginners in literature 
would do well to keep at their elbows is Authors and 
Publishers, which has just come anonymously from the 
press of G. P. Putnam’s Sons. This work gives sensible 
explanations of the methods of the publishing and edi- 
torial offices; directions for the preparation of manu- 
scripts for the printer ; hints on proof-reading ; a sketch 
of the mechanical part of bookmaking; and lists of 
the American journals from which the beginner in lit- 
erature is most likely to receive encouragement. If this 
book were read by the majority of literary aspirants, it 
is possible that the number of those who send manu- 
scripts written on both sides of the paper, and done up 
into exasperating rolls, might be sensibly reduced. But 
that seems a dream too wild for realization! (8vo, pp. 
96. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, $1.00.) 


One of the better stories of last year was Through the 
Winter, which showed more than ordinary power for a 
first essay in literature. And now from the same pen 


comes On the Way Home, which shows growth in those 





qualities which make the popular writer. The style of 
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this work is careful and artistic, the story does not drag, 
the moral teachings are clear and elevated, and the book 
as a whole is adapted to do good to the young girls of 
her country, to whom the author dedicates it. (12mo, 
pp. 390. Philadelphia: The American Sunday-school 
Union.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Among recent additions to Funk’s Standard Library 
is a collection of the Essays of George Eliot, now for the 
first time gathered and published in book form in either 
England or America. It is questionable wisdom, how- 
ever, to include in a popular library which is designed 
to drive out bad literature with good, and skeptical books 
with Christian, such conscienceless caricatures of evan- 
gelicalism as some of the essays which appear here. 
These are not healthy popular literature in any sense. 


When Professor J. A. Paine, of Tarrytown, New York, 
took charge of the Journal of Christian Philosophy, the 
organ of the American Institute of Philosophy, he gave 
new character to that publication; and now, when he is 
the sole owner and editor of the Journal, its scope is 
enlarged, and its philosophical and scientific value 
enhanced. Professor Paine is one of the best biblical 
geographers of America, and he has probably the largest 
private library, in the United States, of works on the 
geography of Bible lands. But his familiarity with 
Scripture geography is not of books alone. Dr. Paine 
was for two years professor in Robert College, Constan- 
tinople; after which he made a personal tour through 
Egypt and the Holy Land. When the American Pales- 
tine Exploration Society began its work, Professor Paine 
was appointed its first archeologist ; and in this work he 
found opportunity for personal exploration,—living, as he 
did, a great part of the time, among the Bedawin, and 
attaining to a familiarity with the land and its inhabi- 
tants which could only be gained in that way. As an 
instance of the broadening scope of the journal he now 
conducts, it may be mentioned that Professor Paine is 
himself contributing a series of articles on his own sub- 
ject,—biblical geography,—which will be watched with 
interest by students of the geography of Bible lands. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


—_—_— 

CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1883. 
New Jersey, District V., at Claytom........J....c.sseceeecseees May 31 
Tllinois, state, at Streator..........cccccceseefecsee May 30 to June 1 
New York, state, at Hudson................0f...ss00ssseesceseeed UMO@ 5-7 
Minnesota, state, at Minneapolis...........f.......2cc00ceeeeees June 5-7 
SI ORIN WI yi ierccnacicnniecnti onsatiinde ssi inenen enccseses June 5-8 
New Jersey, District II., at Lebanon....J............cc00ssc00e Jupe 5 
Tndiama, state, BE MMmele.......0.00ccccecccoohsscsoscscce recess June 12-14 
Nebraska, state, at Columbus.............fescscccceeecesees June 12-14 
Iowa, state, at Marshalltown..............Jeessscseeseeeesees June 12-14 


Dakota, territorial, at Mitchell............ 
Texas, state, at Fort Worth............... 


sosseeeeecereeeed UME 19-21 
lL dcuadupénes chaaal June 22-24 








Michigan, state, at Eaton Rapids...... bs encassane sanpsensceh MI SMe 
Tennessee, state, at Mont Eagle........ Teta snnediansccncge June 27-29 
Kentucky, state, at Bowling Green..}..............04 August 21-23 
Alabama, state, at Tuscaloosa.........9...0..ssceeseee September 5, 6 
Maine, state, at Bamgor..........cceseece freccssecssecessees October 23-25 
New Hampshire, state, at Concord. §..............+ November 7, 8 
Oregon, state, at Salem.............00:sdereseseeeseeees November —— 
New Jersey, state, at Tremton.........20:.cccsssesseees November 14-17 


SUMMER ASSEMBLIES. 
Kansas and Missouri Sunday-school Assembly, at Ottawa, 


Kamsas.....seccore cossesees seccceenessseecesees seceeeess June 26 to July 6 
Nebraska Summer Sunday-school Assembly, at Crete, 
ROTI ATER... ocnncsincccrese cpsensesccnonecensennccansns June 26 to July 3 
Island Park Sunday-school Assembly, at Rome City, Indi- 
BTB.00004 cerccccce coccconns coscceccs cncnccees coeees seceeecnccccesee July 11-24 
Sunday-school Assembly for the South, at Mont Eagle, Grundy 
County, Tennessee........... eocccseotessncece July 17 to August 26 
Lake Bluff Sunday-school Assembly, at Lake Bluff, near 
Chaicnge, TWhimodites..c.c.s.cccccccccunsscnsanses July 17 to August 1 
Monona Lake Assembly, at Monona Lake, Madison, Wiscon- 
BID... ..0ccee cececscee socceces cenees soeeesene coceeaces July 24 to August 3 
The Believers’ Meeting for Bible Study, at Niagara, Toronto, 
COED cap ncinninsreicccnnsensedipnsnscccecesncaseion July 25 to August 1 


Lakeside Sunday-school Encampment, Ohio, July 24 to August 5 
The Sunday-school Parliament, Thousand Islands Park, St. 
Lawrence River, New York...... sss» July 25 to August 5 
Chautauqua Sunday-school Assembly, at Chautauqua, New 
eC. eee nik kad cikaghaechniabasassheabiadadabiennomdin August 7-27 
New England Sunday-school Assembly, at South Framingham, 
PRI. csinnscinsd:nahins dssatendeiccenstis sashasens August 22-31 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 
—Sunday-school entertainments came up for a brisk 
handlifg at the spring meeting of the Brooklyn Sunday- 
school Union. The Rev. James S. Ostrander was the 





speaker, and after a brief exposition of the dusy of 
hospitality and the cultivation of the social element in 
the Sunday-school, he took up the subject of common 
mistakes in arranging for Sunday-school entertainments. 
He did not approve of Punch and Judy shows, or burnt- 
cork performances, or even the strawberry festival where 
half a dozen strawberries and a little cream were sold 
for fifteen cents. The expediency of prize-giving and 
prize-parading was more than questionable. The test 
by which Sunday-school entertainments should be tried 
was that of St. Paul: “ Whatsoever things are of good 
report.” Mr. George A. Bell presided ; and among other 
prominent workers present were Mr. John R. Morris, 
Mr. William A. Hall, Mr. A. D. Matthews, and Captain 
C. C. Duncan, 


—About three hundred delegates came together at the 
annual convention of the California State Sunday- 
school Convention held at Los Angeles at the end of 
April. Besides the local workers, there were speakers 
from the East and the near West, among whom were the 
Hon. T. W. Bicknell of Massachusetts, and Mr. Edward 
Kimball. Resolutions were passed favoring the quar- 
terly temperance lesson and the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union in its efforts to secure it; endorsing 
“bands of hope;” recognizing the good work done by 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, and recommending 
Sunday-school workers to aid as far as possible in their 
extension. The repeal of the Sunday law was con- 
demned, and resolutions were passed calling for the 
introduction of another Sunday law into the Legislature, 
Mr. H. C. Sigler, of Los Angelos, formally of Osceola, 
Iowa, was elected president of the state association ; 
and a recommendation was passed, that the services of 
Miss Lucy J. Rider should, if possible, be procured, to 
aid in building up the Sunday-school work of the 
state. 


—This year’s anniversary of the London Sunday- 
school Union was the eightieth in the history of that 
body. The report presented showed a year of more 
than ordinary activity. The aggressive Sunday-school 
work of the Union on the continent of Europe, though 
sometimes meeting with serious checks, goes on with 
commendable success. The Union has at present ten 
missionaries, of whom four are in Sweden, three in 
France, and one in Germany, Holland, and French 
Switzerland respectively. The number of schools now 
in connection with the Union is 5286, with a total 
membership of 1,182,199 scholars and 123,599 teachers. 
This represents a gain of 411 schools, 5059 teachers, 
and 65,507 scholars. The attendance at the morning 
Sunday-schools has fractionally declined. Local 
examinations for teachers and scholars have been held; 
normal classes, teachers’ training meetings, and ele- 
mentary Hebrew and Greek classes, free to teachers, 
have also been maintained during the year. The 
president for 1884 is to be the Rt. Hon. A. J. Mundella, 
Member of Parliament, and Fellow of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society. 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. * 


—Concord is to be the place of meeting for the next 
convention of the New Hampshire State Sunday-school 
Association. The date is November 7 and 8. 


—It is announced that the Monteagle Sunday-school 
Assembly will meet this year July 17 to August 26. 
The place of meeting is Monteagle, Tennessee. 


—To the list of summer assemblies already announced, 
is to be added the Lakeside (Ohio) Sunday-school 
Encampment, the date of whose meeting is set at July 
24 to August 5. 


—Two slight changes are marked in the district con- 
ventions of New Jersey. The Second District Conven- 
tion will be held at Lebanon on June 5, not on June 6; 
and the Fifth District Convention at Clayton, May 31, 
instead of May 30, as previously announced. 


—lIn acceptance of an invitation from Chautauqua, 
the Executive Committee of the International Sunday- 
school Convention will meet at Chautauqua, August 8, 
at 9 A. M., when the subject of the next International 
Convention to be held at Louisville, Kentucky, June 
11-13, 1884, will be discussed, and arrangements entered 
into for that convention. It is suggested that the state, 
territorial, and provincial conventions meeting this year, 
will do well to note the time for the International 
Convention, and to agree upon an earlier or later 
date for the local conventions of 1884. Where conven- 
tions are to be held later than May 31, 1884, it is sug- 
gested that it may be well to appoint the delegates to 
the International Convention this year. The official 
call for next year’s convention will not be issued until 





after the meeting of the Executive Committee at Chau- 
tauqua. 


SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 


—At the third anniversary of the State Street Metho- 
dist Episcopal Sunday-school of Troy,’ New York, it was 
stated that one class, the membership of which is not 
mentioned in the report, gave $104 during the year for 
missionary purposes, 

—Two hundred dollars were voted to the American 
Sunday-school Union by the Second Congregational 
Sunday-school of Rockford, Illinois, on Sunday, May 13. 
A similar amount was voted last year. The church and 
school pay the entire salary of one of the missionaries, 
—eight hundred dollars. 


—It is claimed that the largest of the Sunday-schools 
of Albany, New York, is the State Street Presbyterian 
Sunday-school. The total enrollment is 804: of whom 
568 are scholars in the main department; 140 in the 
primary department, and the remainder are officers and 
teachers. The library contains 1068 volumes; and the 
school has a city missionary who made 1427 visits during 
the year, and distributed 1841 papers, tracts, and books 
where they would do good. Twenty-one scholars united 
with the church during the year. The superintendent 
of the school is Mr. Horatio N. Snow. 


—Even irreligious men welcome Christian interest 
and effort for their children. A missionary of the 
American Sunday-school Union in Texas reports to the 
Sunday-school of Dr. Cuyler’s church: “I recently 
organized a school at Shady Grove school-house on 
White Oak Creek. Over 100 persons were present, and 
40 joined the school. Many rejoiced in hope of better 
things for their neighborhood, as arrangements for 
regular preaching were also made. The oldest man 
said : ‘I have lived here forty years, and this is the first 
attempt to better our condition;’ and a large, rugged 
fellow said, ‘I am glad, sir,—I am glad.’” 


—On Sunday, May 13, was held the sixty-seventh 
anniversary of the First Presbyterian Sunday-school of 
Brunswick, New Jersey. The school has an enrollment 
of ten officers, thirty-three teachers, and two hundred 
and ninety-nine scholars; and seventeen scholars were 
received into the communion of the church from the 
school during the year. This school adopted last year 
the system of collection for speeific subjects, and finds 
that it works well. The collection of the first Sunday of 
each month is devoted to foreign missions; those of the 
second and third to home missions and the needs of the 
Sunday-school; and that of the fourth to miscellaneous 
objects. The average weekly collection is $6.72. There 
are about nine hundred volumes in the library. 


—A “Statistical Mirror,” reflecting the progress and 
condition of the work in Olivet Chapel, New York, was 
prepared by the pastor, the Rev. A. F. Schauffler, for the 
tenth anniversary of his pastorate. The figures given 
certainly seem to indicate growth in grace. The total 
offerings in 1873 were $404.00; by 1883 they had increased 
to $3,228.28. The average annual offering for the first 
five years was $959.00; for the second five years it was 

2,639.00. Ten years ago the Sunday-school had a 
nominal enrollment of 1,200, but the actual average 
attendance was only 322. Last year the roll stood only 
at 800, or a third less than ten years ago; but the average 
attendance was 564, or more than one and a half times 
as great. The number of persons in adult classes in 1873 
was 12; in 1883 the number had reached 198. There is 
no record prior to 1875 of the scholars and teachers in 
the Sunday-school who were also members of Olivet 
Chapel; but in that year the number was 18, At present 
—eight years later—the number is 136, or more than 
seven times more than then. Thé present number of 
active members in Olivet Chapel is 684. Mr. M. K. 
Jessup, the president of city missions, and the Rev. 
S. M. Hamilton and David Gregg, took part in the anni- 
versary exercises. 


PERSONAL. 

—Professor Timothy Dwight, of the Yale Divinity 
School, completed the twenty-fifth year of his service as 
Professor of Sacred Literature at the recent anniversary 
of the school. The completion of his service of a quarter 
of a century was made the occasion of a reunion of the 
graduates who had passed through the school during 
Professor Dwight’s professorship. 


—It is told, to the credit of a certain millionaire—to 
whose credit not many stories are told—that he is a strict 
total abstainer; and that on one occasion when, by a 
subterfuge, an alcoholic drink was administered to him 
for medical purposes, he knew so little regarding spiritu- 
ous liquors that he did not detect the ruse. There are 
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some men who would be a great deal 
nearer to becoming millionaires than they 
are at present, if they knew as little about 
brandy as that millionaire. 

—The faculty of self-judgment or of 
right judgment of one’s own work, is not 
one of the commonest gifts of the human 
race. Mr. Ruskin would seem to have 
acquired that faculty, though in an exag- 
gerated degree; for he has embellished a 
recent edition of one of his early books 
with footnotes in which he characterizes 
certain passages as “extremely pedantic 
and tiresome,” “unblushingest assump- 
tion,” and as specimens “of pious inso- 
lence.” It is certainly somewhat unusual 


to see an author act as his own severest 
critic, 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 

A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 50,000 
copies. Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The advertising rate 
ts 60 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a year. 





THE HORSFORD ALMANAC AND 
COOK BOOK mailed free on application 
to the Rumford Chemical Works, Provi- 
dence, R. I, 








_ SPECIAL NOTICES. 


i Tell your aunt Maria, baby’s got the cramp.” 
“N. K, Brown's Ess, Jamaica Ginger cures cramp.” | 


EDUCATIONAL. 


WEST CHESTNUT STREET INSTITUTE, 
A Home School for Young Ladies and Children. 
Eleventh year begins 

West Philadelphia. 











pt. 20th, at 4035 Chestnut St, 
For circulars address the Prin., 
Mrs. J. A. BOGARDUS. 
Wells College for Young Ladies, 
AURORA, CAYUGA LAKE,N. Y. 
RUDI ‘OLLEGIATE COURSE 
MUSIC and ART. Session begins Sept. 12, isi, 
Send for catalogue, E, S. FRISBEE, D.D., Pres't 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 

age Eightieth Year commences Sept. 4, 1883. For 

circulars apply to Miss ANNIE E. JOHNSON, 
Principal, Brad , Mass. 

T TEACHERS promptly provided for Fami- 

lies, Schools, Coll Over 15,000 Teachers placed 

since 1855, Highest ucational and business endorse- 

ments sent for postage. Reliable Teachers wanting 

places should see application forms and‘‘calls for Teach- 

ers,” for stamp. J. W.Schermerhorn, 7 Kast lith, N. Y. 


Freehold Young Ladies’ Seminary, 


(Estate of Prof. A. RICHARDSON, dec’d) 
established in 1845 and still In operation, will be Pun- 
LICLY SOLD in Freehold, New Jersey, at 2 P. M. on 

Tuesday, May 29, 1883. 

Spacions grounds. including garden, barn-lot, and 
shaded lawn; ample buildings, fronting on two par- 
allel streets near the centre of a healthy and progres- 
sive town; convenient to New York, Philade!phi: 
and Monmouth sea-side resorts, by Pennsyivania an 
New Jersey Central railroads. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
EXTEMPORE SPEECH; 


By Rev. William Pittenger, author of “ Oratory.” 
A Timely Work on a Vital Topic. 

This new book deals with a subject of deep interest 
to all who have occasion to speak in public, It there- 
fore appeals to all who bave opinions to express upon 
current questions, and who desire to so marshal their 
er pe and words as to carry conviction to the 
minds of their hearers, 

The leular object of the book is to show Aow a 
man average ability may learn to speak extempo- 
raneously with ease and ceriainty. Some parts of the 
work are simple enough to be comprehended by a 
school-boy, and may be applied by him in his Kret 
efforts; other parts may be read with proft by the orator 
already in the maturity of his powers. 276 
handsomely bound, clot , 81.590. 

For sale by all booksellers and newsdealers, or will 
be sent, postpaid, upon receipt of price, 

NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 
Publicatign Dept. 1416 & 1418 Chestnut St., Phila 


SYMBOL GIFTS scien 


send @. for Sample Set with circular of prices, ete. 
HARRY ANGELL, 34 Fourth Ave., New York City, 





























Goodenough & Wogiom, 122 Nassau St., N. Y. Sun- 
day-schou, books and supplies. Send for catalogue. 





NOW READY, 


After several years of preparation, 


SWINTON’S READERS 


An entirely New Series of SCHOOL READ- 
ING-BOOKS, in five numbers. 


By PROFESSOR WILLIAM SWINTON. 


N PRESENTING this new series of school 

reading-books to the educational public, the 
publishers believe they are not claiming too 
much when they say that they are the most 
carefully edited and most beautiful series of 
school text-books ever issued from the press. 


SWINTON’S READERS are pre-eminently LAN- 
GUAGE READERS. It is the conviction of the 





author of the books, that the reader is the real 
focus of school language-study. 


By this it is not intended that the function of | : 


the book, as a collection of exercises for school | 
practice and training in reading, should be set 
aside or ignored. Language study and lan- 
guage lessons, with word-analysjs, sentence- 
analysis, and composition, are everywhere used 
as a means to the better understanding and 
better reading of the selection in hand. Every- 
thing is tributary and auxiliary to the main | 
purpose of the author,—to teach children to 
read “ with the spirit and with the wnderstand- 
ing.” 

The illustrations are by the most eminent 
American artists: Church, Dielman, Fred- 
ericks, Pyle, Harper, White, and others, and 
were drawn expressly for these books. 


I. Swinton’s Primer and First Reader. 
—In print and script exercises. The script 
exercises are a specially attractive feature, 
being white on black, as in blackboard and 
slate work, the seript being the result of care- 
ful experiment in securing a practical style of 
letter for this sort of work. Another notice- 
able feature of this book is the type, which 
was made for us, and which is unlike any 
other font of type heretofore cut, in the matter 
of size and face. Handsomely illustrated, and 
bound in cloth. One volume; 120 pages. 


II. Swinton’s Second Reader.—In print 
and script exercises. This is also a beautiful 
book, and commends itself especially for its 
prading, for the purity and sweetness of its 

iterary form, and for the development of 
“language work.” Illustrated, and bound in 
cloth. 176 pages. 


III. Swinton’s Third Reader.—Present- 
ing many new and original features. Notice- 
able for the charming series of original lessons 
entitled ‘“‘ Home Pets,” “ Bright Examples,” 
and “ About Plants.” Illustrated, and bound 
in cloth. 240 pages. 


IV. Swinton’s Fourth Reader.— A 
book of choice selections for this important 
grade, carefully edited and arranged. It con- 
tains also many useful and interesting original 
lessons, especially on “useful knowledge,” 
and ‘ Pictures of American History.” Ilus- 
trated, and bound in cloth. 384 pages, 


VY. Swinton's Fifth Reader and 
Speaker.—This book contains abundant 
exercises in language, reading, recitation, and 
declamation. An instructive and entertaining 
original feature is the series of lessons under 
the title of ‘‘Glimpses of Science,’”’ presented 
in the highest form of literary art.’ Illustrated, 
and bound in cloth. 480 pages. 


Sample pages and full descriptive circulars, 
by mail, to teachergand educationists. 


*.*4 set of the readers, from the First to the 
Fifth inclusive, sent to any teacher or educa- 
tionist on receipt of $1.75. 


IVISON, GLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO. 


PUBLISHERS, 
753-755 Broadway, New York. 


Diary of a Minister’s Wife. 


‘This is one of the most humorous books of the pres- 
ent day, showing in a inanner pleasing to all readers 
the trials, tribulations, expectations, and actual ex pe- 
riences of a* minister’s wife” in a country parish. 
The characters represented are true to life, and will 
doubtiess bring to the mind of the reader remem- 
brances of events and individuals within their own 
knowledge. Part I. sent by mail tpaid for 12 cents 

stamps. Ask your bookseller for it, or address 





} 29. Demosthenes, 





J.S. OGILVIE & CO., Publishers, 
31 RosE STREET, New York. 


ELZEVIR LIBRARY. 


LARGE TYPE. Tasteful workmanship. 
The world's choicest literature. Always unabridged. 
Published tri-weekly, 7,500 es, $5.00 a year. 

NOT sold by dealers. PRICES too low for them. 


LATEST ISSUES. 
The greatest attraction in pojnt cheap and good 
reading that any publisher has —MAIL, Toronto. 
. Humor, I. Nos. 15, 17, 19, 20, 21, combined.......... 10c. 
. Science, I. Nos. 5, 12, 42, 44, 46 
. Poetry, L. Nos. 6, 25, 26, 27 










Buddhism. John Caird 
Civilizations of Asia. Rawlinson................... 2. 


PETER COOPER. 


. Life of Peter Cooper. By C. E. Lester, illus..... 10c. 
. Sunshine, and Other Stories. By E. T. Alden. 3c. 
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40. 3c. 
39. Juvenile. By Edward Walford.....................--. lic. 
38. Life of Richard Wagner. By Bertha Thomas 3c. 
37. Pearls of the Faith. By Edwin Arnold............ 15¢ 
36. Schiller’s Song of the Bell, and Other Poems... 
35. Life of Alex. H. Stephens. By Norton, illus... 
34. Horace. By Theodore Martin. es 






2c. 
10c. 
33. Plato. By Clinton W. Collins..... 15e. 
32. The Indian Song of Songs. By FE 6c. 
31. Aristotle. By Sir Alexander Grant.......... . lie. 
30. Highways of Literature. By David Pr 10¢. 

W. J. Brodribb....... 5c. 
28. Songs of Seven, and Other Poems. Ingelow... 2c 
How Lisa Loved the King. By George Eliot... 2c 
26. The Cotter’s Saturday Night. Robert Burns... 2c. 
25. Deserted Village ; The Traveler. Goldsmith... 2c. 
24. Cicero. By W. Lucas Collins.............---.-...++sesceee 15c. 


23. History of Herodotus. George C. Swayne....... 1c. 
CZSAR—CICERO. 
22. Cesar. Anthony Trollope..............-..0.-sssseeeeesee- 15e, 


21. American Humorists—Mark Twain...... 

20. American Humorists—Artemus Ward..... 
19. American Humorists—James Russell Lo 
18. 
7 
16. 







. Cricket on the Hearth. Dickens, illus..... 
. American Humorists—Oliver Wendell Ho 
. Life of Gustave Dore. F. H. Norton, illus. 
15. American Humorists—Irving...............<--sccsee++ 
14. Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s arse. Complete, illus, 10c. 
13. Half Hour in Natural History. S.H. Peabody 3c. 
2. World Smashing, etc. W. Mattieu Williams... 2c 
ll. Life of Sir Isaac Newton. By James Parton... 2c. 
10. Queen Mabel, etc. By Ellen Tracy Alden....... 3c. 








9. Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. Shakespeare.... 7c. 
8 Life of Frederick the Great. T.B. Macaulay. 7c. 
7. Motive and Habit of Reading. Richardson... 2c. 
6. Enoch Arden, By Alfred Tennyson.................. 2c. 
5. The Sea-Serpents of Science. ndrew Wilson 2c. 
4. Life of Was ington Irving. R. H. Stoddard... 6c. 
3. The Words of Washington...........0-0. s-e-000 4c. 
2. The Burning of Rome. By Canon Farrar. 2c. 
1. Rip Van Winkle. By Washington Irving........ 2c. 


BOUND VOLUMES. 

The following numbers are also issued in very neat 
cloth bound volumes at the prices stated : 

No. 3, 15 cents; Nos. 8 and 9, 18 each cents; Nos. 14, 18, 
30, 32, 35, 37, 41, 47, 48, 49, each 25 cents; Nos. 22, 23, 24, 29, 31, 
33, 34, 39, 45, each 30 cents; Nos. 22, 23 and 24,in one 
volume, 60 cents; Nos. 29,31 and 33, in one volume, 60 
cents; Nos. 3, 39 and 45, in one volume, 60 cents. 

Postage stamps received. JOHN B. ALDEN, Pub- 
lisher, 18 Vesey St., New York. P. O. Box 1227. 


NEW WORKS 
JUST 


PUBLISHED. 


GWENDOLINE; or, Halcots and Hal- 
combs. By AGNES GIBERNE. Cloth, 12mo. 
Illustrated, $1.10. 

DOWNWARD; or, The New Distillery. 
By Saran J. Jones. Cloth, mo.  Lilustrated. 
Price, $1.10. 

ST. ULRICH; or, Resting on the King’s 
Word. By E. A.W. Cloth, 12mo. Beauti- 
fully illustrated and bound. Price, 75 cents. 


WHAT TO DO. By Mrs. A. K. DUNNING. 
Cloth, 12mo. Illustrat $1.10. 


THE SHREWD STEWARD. By Rev. 
GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN,D.D. Paper, 15 cents. 


SONS OR SHEAVES? By Rev. C. M. 


SouTHGATE. Paper, 15 cents. . 


PAY YOUR OWN RENT. By theauthor 
of“ Buy your own Cherries.” Paper. 5 cents. 
TITLES OF A PASTOR’S WEDNES- 


DAY EVENING LECTURES on the New 


Testament. By Rev. Georce Dana BoaBDMAN, 
D.D. Paper, 15 cents. 








Or. Schaff’s Bible Dictionary. 
400 engravings, 12 maps, 20,000 Bible References, 
958 pages, 700,000 words. Only $2.50. 
The CHEAPEST BOOK Offered to the Public. 
Edited by the Rev. PHILIP ScHAFF, D.D. 


L 5 
Professor of Sacred Literature in the Union Theologi- | 
cal Seminary, New York. and i ae ot mm or | 


the AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UN 


a@” Send for descriptive circulars and noti- 
ces of the work. 


The American 


Sunday-school Union, 
1122 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
10 Bible House, New York. 





OR ALL SUNDAY-SCHOOL SUPPLIES address 
American Baptist Publication Society, 
Philadelphia, Boston, New York, Chicago, or St. Louis. 





Mould of Doctrine. 


J. B. THOMAS, D.D., 


Pastor of the First Baptist Church In Pierrepont Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PRICE, - - - - - 90 CENTS, 





The author maintains, with great force and clear- 
ness, that the question of baptism is not a question as to 
“a few drops of water more or less,” but one of deeper 
significance and more vital importance. “ Baptism is 
the Mould of Doctrine;” it was designed to set forth 
in symbol the resurrection of the Lord, the new birth, 
and subjection of the whole life as the central idea of 
Christianity; and is admirably adapted to bear per- 
petual testimony to all of those primary and essential 
truths of Christianity. 

To preserve the form intact is therefore the only 
way to preserve the doctrine. To cast away the origi- 
nally appointed form of the ordinance, and to substi- 
tute something else, is to break the mould and defeat 
its specific purpose, 

The author has scrupulously avoided the citation of 
Baptist authorities, which might be regarded as biased; 
constructing his argument wholly upon the interpre- 
tations and comments of the leading scholars of the 
various non-Baptist denominations. The work is 
therefore the better entitled to the candid considera- 
tion of Christians of every name. Address 


American Baptist Publication Society, 
14:20 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 
256 Washington St.,and 10 Tremont Temple, Boston ; 
Murray Street, New York; 
1 Wabash Avenue, Chicago; 
1109 Olive Street, St. Louis. 
UNK & WAGNALLS’ 


STANDARD LIBRARY. 


No. 89, NOW READY.......:.s00000008 25 cents. 
SAM HOBART. 


By Justin D. FULTON. 
A biography of a Locomotive Engineer as fascinating 
as a romance, 
No. SS. 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
By Laura C. HoLLoway 


No. S7.—Essays of George Eliot. Collected by 
Nathan Sneppard................:csssesssccseosscnssestea0 CONTR, 














This is the first appearance of these Essays in book form 
in England or America. 

No. 86.—Colin Clout’s Calendar; or, A Record 

of aSummer. By Grant Allen................ 25 cents, 
No. S5. —Highways of Literatur 

ryde - 

No. 84.—Flotsam and Jetsam. By T.G. Bowles. 

ciigninancoadieasssssitien inn capignbn solipsdeghahaainegnanboankpsesssent 25 cents. 

No. S3.— Lives of Lllustrious Shoemakers. By 

. E. Winks 2% 








No. S1.—Science in Short Chapters. by W. M. 

pk RR . CEN ER 
No. S0.—Life of Cromwell. By a? 
pe cing 3. headaniinia ae TT 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 


10 and 12 DEY ST., New York. 


EMANUEL SWEDENEORG. | 
By a “ Bible Student.” 134 pages. . Pocket 
Edition. Flexible cover. Price, 10 cents. 


This small volume is designed to give such informa- 
tion concerning the life, intellectual culture, and spir- 
itual endowments of Swedenborg as will enable the 
reader to form a just conception of his fitness for the 
mission he claims to have performed. It will be found 
useful in correcting errors in regard to the life, charac- 
ter, and work of Swedenborg, and in giving a true idea 
of the New Church and its doctrines. Mailed on re- 
ceipt of the price. Address 


I. N. GREGORY, 


Book Room, Chestnut and 22d Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wed How TO PEAD. 
A new and 





standard work on Elo- 
eution. 12mo. 240 pp. postpaid for price, $1.25, 
H. B. GARNER, Publisher, 710 Arch Street, Phila. Pa. 


The Album Writer's Friend. 


Containing 300 Choice Gems of Poetry and Prose for 
writing in Autograph Albums, 64 pages, paper covers, 
15 cents; handsomely bound in cloth, 30cents. Postage 
stamps taken same as cash. Address, 

J.S. OGILVIE & CO., 31 Rose St., New York. 


To introduce our new series of Inter- 

FRE national S. 8. Maps we will send FREE 

« No.7, Paul’s Journeys, mounted, 3x4 feet. 

Price $3, to any one who will send $1 for the Key and 

25 cents to pay postage on both. Key contains the 7 

maps illustrating the entire Bible and full explana- 

tions. Address Rev. G. A. STARKWEATHER, 
Clifton, Monroe County, N. Y. 


CHILDREN’S DAY. 


CONCERT EXERCISES. We have twosplendid 
ractical exercises for Children’s Day, viz.: WEL- 
XOME GREETING; GOOD TIDINGS, Price, each, 

$3.50 per 100. A sample of both sent to any Sunday- 

school worker on receipt of two three-cent stam 

Address, J. S. Oariv1e & Co., Pub’r., 31 Rose St., N. 


FRAMED QHROMos. 

Beautiful chromos, new patterns, fg 

Seeeatien a inches. Sample dezen 
+; per hundred, $3, postpaid, DAY. 

- Coon, 4 Adams 8t., Chicaze od 




















A Very Attractive Lesson Book. 


The Scholars’ Quarterly, for the second quarter of 1883, now ready, is such an attractive and helpful book that teachers should see that it is put into the 


hands of their scholars. 


of picture helps to the study of the lessons. 


It contains a fine colored map of “The Paths of the First Missionaries,” engraved expressly for this number, and a double-page grouping 
The latter embraces pictures of Tarsus, Joppa, Houses on the Wall at Damascus, Reputed Scene of Paul’s Escape, 


“ The Street which is called Straight,” Reputed House of Simon the Tanner, Samaria, Antioch, Paphos, Iconium, Lydda, Lystra, Ruins of the Pier at Cxsarea, ete. 


It has, besides, the usual attractive lesson helps. 


The Scholars’ Quarterly costs 25 cents a year, or $25.00 for a hundred copies a year. It is sent by mail without 
costing subscribers anything additional for postage. Subscriptions are taken for three or six months at the yearly rate ; under 10 copies, 


three months, seven cents 


each, To supply a class costs, for instance, as follows :—For five scholars, one year, $1.25; three months, 30 cents; for 10 scholars, one year, $2.50 ; three months, 
63 cents. Send seven cents for a specimen copy. 


TO INTRODUCE [IT.—If you have not used The 
quarter only, at just one-half the above regular rates. Such 
School Times has not been used in the school or class within a year. 


Scholars’ Quarterly in your school or class within a year, we will supply it to you on trial, for one 
orders must be accompanied with the statement that The Scholars’ Quarterly 
These rates, which are much below the cost of production, are only for new trial-ordeys. 


published by The Sunday 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








May 26, 1883.] 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


= 








-EVERY LADY 


SHOULD SUBSCRIBE FOR 


Strawbridge & Clothiers 


FASHION QUARTERLY. 


EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS: 

Nearly one thousand engravings, I illustrating the 
new things in every department o fashion. 
EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS : 

Four pages of new music, in most cases original, 
either vocal or instrumental. 
EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS: 


The prices of all kinds of Dry Goods, together with 
descriptions and engravings to show what they look 
like. 





EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS: 

Valuable original articles, mostly illustrated, on 
subjects that treat of the adornment of the person, the 
beautifying of home, and the newest things in art 
needlework. 


EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS: 

Instructions how the distant consumer can shop as 
satisfactorily and as economically as residents of the 
city. 


PRICE, 50 CENTS PER YEAR. 
SPECIMEN COPIES, 15 CENTS. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Eighth and Market Streets, Phila. 


CRUDEN’S 
COMPLETE CONCORDANCE. 


To - me! Scriptures of the Old —_ New Testa- 
ment, nary and Alphabetical index 
to the Bible, By loot any verse in the Bible may be 
readily found looking for any material word in the 
verse. 

A new edition thoroughly revised, nearly 900 

s, printed on fine paper and substantially bound. 

Ro al 8v o, cloth. This is the genuine and entire 

edition of Cruden’s great work. Nextto Dr. Young’s 

more recent work mentioned ahove, Cruden’s is the 

best. One of these should be poems by every 
English-speaking Protestant family in the world. 


Sent to any part of the United ame, post-paid, on 
receipt of $1.7 
Enterprise Purchasing Agency, 
802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Be 
6245 /252|H_ 


PERFORATED -LIBRARY NUMBERS 


Printed consecutively on gummed paper and sold in 
even hundreds, viz. : Size “‘ 285,”’ per 100, 20c. ; Size ** 252,” 
per 100, 10c.; ** 6245," Der 100, 8¢. 

Letters size “ B,’ alfabets, Se.;* as ” 4 alfabets, 5c, 

Send for full list a free sample: 


P. F. VAN EVEREN, 116 coat St., N.Y. 
for Monthly S. 8. Papers” 
Ce. PER YEAR when bought A lots of ten or 
more. at rs size of the ordinary. One immense 
week! . per year; one primary weekly at Sc. per 
year. DAV D 2. COOK, 46 Adams street, Chicago. 


Concert Exercises. 


























The following Scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may de- 
sire to use them : 

THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE 
THE RESURRECTION. 

“AN EASTER SERVICE.” 

THE GIFT BY GRACE. 

CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL. 
THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING. 
WHY AMI NOT A CHRISTIAN? 

A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 


BIBLE SACRIFICES. 

BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING. 
CONSECRATION. 

FAITH. 

TRUST. 

HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE. 


PRAISE GOD. 

SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 

THE BEATITUDES. 

THE CREATION. 

THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 

THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD. 
THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 

THE WAY OF LIFE. 

THE WONDERFUL. 


A PATRIOTIC SERVICE. 


Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. No 
extra charge for postage. Samples, 5 cents 
each. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


$1,000 REWARD 


For any Washing Machine that will Wash Cleaner, Quicker, with Less Labor and Wear and Tear of Clothes than the 


ROBBINS FAMILY WASHER AND BLEACHER,  nissedtocomber 2 i300. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY PERFECT SELF-OPERATING WASHER I 


0 rubbing required, No more yellow clothes nor hard work on washing day. 
ree wil never again wash without it,nor use any other washing machine. IT IS THE BEST LN TH 
lanket, and cannot get out of order. 


THE WORLD. 


No more ret, Sohee full of holes. Seeing is believing, and if you try it once, 
WORLD, and will wash anything from a lace curtain 


toa horse 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED, BOTH MALE AND FEMALE, TO WHOM LIBERAL INDUCEMENTS 
ARE OFFERED. AGENTS CAN MAKE FROM $10 TO $100 PER WEEK. 


Wee waceor SOLID BRA 
MADE OF 
In 1871, Mr. H. R. Robbins invented the now famous fot 3d. Force of Water. All e which are 
Robbins Family Washer and Bleacher, moceoansy te theroughly cleanse and purify 
It is the best and only perfect self-operating Washer any fabric. 
in the world. It will do all the family washing in less Witt is it that qloannes the a tak the ordi- 
than half the time in which it can be done in any other | nary modes of washing b: ae ueez- 
way, without labor, with but littlesoap, without chemi- | ing, drawing between rollers, re Ailing of 
cals, and without’ wear and tear or yellowing ot | the fabric with soap suds and tc “itis tne it out 
clothes, ae, and repeating the process until the clothes —_ 
Mere than fifty thousand of these Washers are ean. But these processes require ham 
now in use, giving perfect satisfaction. We have 


You must turn or pound orsqueeze or rub; while with 
thousands of testimonials from all parts of the country | the ROBBINS ASHER the labor is dis- 
—from public institutions, hotels, clergymen, lawyers, ensed with aa at any other work of the house may 


farmers, editors, and every class of om. and the done while the washing is doing itself. 


editorial commendations of all the principal papers in THE CAPACITY OF THE WASHER. 

In 1878 the Bissell Manufacturing Company pur- There are two sizes, the No. lor aes size, which 
chased the patent, and after two years ex xpertnenens. works in any family boiler or wash os aving a bot- 
succeeded in simplifying the Washer, and in adapting | tom 8'g by 8inches or larger, and holding 10 to 12 gal- 
it to use in any size and style of boiler, as also in the | lons of water. It will wash bed or table linen—a boiler 
old-fashioned tren wash pot so much used in the | full in 10 or 15 minutes; wearing apparel in from 20 to 
South, 30 mihutes, without rubbing, and requires no previous 


THE OPERATION OF THE WASHER reparation of the clothes, such as soaking over ao. 


‘ake the clothes dry, and when the Washer GETS 
Consists in rapidly and continuously ey | the hot | THOROUGHLY AT WORK, fill the boiler, gently 
soap suds contained in the boiler § 


om the bottom to | pressing them ) with astick. Use only goo >. ee 
the surface through a tube, and then drawing it down | and soft water. If the water is hard it may be softened 
again through the soiled clothing, while that is by a small piece of borax, which is harmless. 
expanded by the boiling heat, causing it to remove For lace curtains this Washer is INVALUABLE. 
every particle of dirt, and leaving the articles, after cleanses them as no other process can, and without 
een | jhosoughly, ‘cleansed and bleached. ‘It is the slightest danger of injury 
impossible for it to tear or wear, or in any way injure No, 2, or small hotel size, will do the work in a boiler 
the fabric, as there is no friction whatever. holding 15 to 25 gallons, and wash, of average pieces, 
The Washer hav ing been placed in the bottom of the from 1,500 to 2 per day. 
boiler or pot, as s00n as the water commences to boil We also make a Washer 5 x8 inches, suitable for use 
all which is beneath the Washer being surrounded in sunken bottom boilers, of the same capacity as our 
with ee ~~" pdt - in the | No. 1, and at the same price. 
remainder of the ler, and thus a tendency to - 
rise through the tube, while at the same time all the QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
steam formed beneath the Washer is forced to pass out Q. What kind ofa boiler do you use? A. Any kind 
through the tube, and carries along with it the water | ofboiler or pot will do. 
in the Washer and tube with great power, its place Q. How can you have a flow of water at the rate of 
—e . or? by_the water outside, which ‘is rapidly | ten gallons per minute in a boiler holding only ten 
drawn into the Washer, and in turn heated and | gallons? A. Thesame water is used over and over 
expelled, thus creating a constant and powerful cur- | again ; and to be thus used it must pass down through 
rent upward through the tube, and downward | and throu h the a and this, with the soap and 
throngs the fabric, giving a water force which | heat, d he work 
cannot obtained in any otherway. The fabric being Q. oy you wash flannels and colored clothes? A. 
——— to its utmost by the boiling water, the dirt, | We wash anything that can be washed. Flannels and 
ened by the action of the soap, is swept away by colored clothes need but little soap, and from five to 
the force of the flow. ten minutes of the full et of the Washer. 
hus we have Ist. The greatest possible | Flannels qheals be rinsed in het water. It is 
heat; 2d. Perfect chemical action of the soap; | the change from BOILING TO COLD water that con- 








Ano'can neueR RUST, CORRODE, BREAK, wesr‘our >a 


pa 8 the fibre, pa them to shrink. Fugitive 
»rints will part with their colors by any process, but 
‘fast colors will not be injured, 
Q. Can you use common soft soap? A. Yes, if eoop. 
Q. Is it aes pug 4 to put very clothes to soak 


bg ni 

Wil yo your Washer remove the streaks from dirty 
webehand and collars? A. The Washer will cleanse 
the dirtiest clothing. Give the clothes a thorough 


rinsing. 

ow can it be ible for so simple a thing to 
cleanse fabrics? A. How is it possible for it NOT to 
cleanse fabrics? Remember that the entire contents 
of the boiler are forced through the expanded cloth- 
ing every minute, or at least twenty times at prety 
washing, and you will see what the result must 

Q. Will your Washer doeverything you claim “4 “it? 
A. Yes, it will. We guarantee this. 

SAMPLE WASHER. 

On receipt of $350 we will send by express or 
Registered, mail a sample No.1 Washer to any part 
of the United States, all ch 4 prepaid. Cash 

must accempany all orders. oy A ng 

“a by Post Office Order, Registered tter, or by 
draft on New York. 

In orderin; pare plainly your Name, Post Office, 
County and & 

WHAT THE PAPERS SAY. 

“The best we have ever known; we speak from 
ex rience,.’’—Youth’s p Companion. 

“The Robbins Famil asher and Bleacher is as 
represen nted.”—N. Y. Weekly Sun. 

“ We would pay many times the rice asked rather 
than do without one.”’—Farm and Fireside. 

“ A truly wonderful article, which is destined at no 
distant day to work a complete revolution in the 
method of accomplishing the family A. We 
— from our own knowledge.”—Chicago Inter- 

ean, 

“ From nearly a year’s qqyeeineatace with this com- 
pany and their Robbins Washer, we unhesitatingly 
recommend them.” —Farmers’ Keview. 

“Tt cannot fail to facilitate washing, and at the 
same time save much wear and tear of the clothes.” 
—American Agriculturist, 

“The Washer does exactly what » claimed for it, 
and is cheap at ten times the cost.'"—N. Y. Tribune, 

Good Agents Wanted, both Male and Female. 
Send for terms to agents, and secure a b esa 
that will pay you well. 


BISSELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 20 Vesey Street, New York, N. Y. 








The Cheapest and Best Book of its Class Published. 
“INIVERSAL ASSISTANT AND COMPLETE A 


‘lan tare Sa Plan’ rate Sewell ag Bing of eat Pulleyes’ , Drums, 
Saws, Wood-workir face iia ee On wheeis, Horse- 
power of Streams, Power of Steam, nd, etc.; Tensile, yo .. Sy 


; Seasoning of Timber '( 12 ways), 
mber Measurement a Surveyors’ a4 fully and com- 
lete. Details tor ‘otton, Woollen, and Fulli Mill hinery ; do. for Flour, 





et ee Pa ae Mills, Grain Elevators, Sugar, Oil, Marble, an 
Rolling Mills, Blast Rarpesen, Soe orks, H. pean, ete. The work contains 500 Epanavines, 461 TABLES, 
containing over 500,000 Calc’ ons ; "tall details’ tor ae Comeirestine, rs and Re Mill and Steam Machinery 


So ne ee Valves, Link on d Valve Hlotion. myeemerien, Indicator 
hanical Sta Tunnelling, Mining, and Rock- 
ete. gg to ae. FIREMEN, BOILER-MAKERS, ENGINE AXD CAR 
of Baines Bollersn Steam-pipe Covering, Scale Preventives (10 kinds), Cements (69 = Steam- 
pockinnn ng, Bright Polish ( (4kinds), Details for Locomotive and Rail Car Construction ; to Re Locomotive Break- 
aowne on the Road ; details in immense variety for Gas, nginee *, hinists, B 
Iron-founders, Miners, Metallurgists, Assayers, Plumbers, Gas-fitters, wy 4 Co; ~~— uilders, Meta) and Wood 
traction, ES every ee Ae for all pur we ei kinds). On eoupen , tlning, g, Processes ew . ~ and 
trac ~~ hi! e in rew-cu Gear-cu mi poun e, Turn Boring, 
Finishing’ Beve I-gears, Shaft , Belting, Pricton. Tool- i man, Tempering, Annealing, T Toughenine and Tem- 
Hh can ser erecicc Liquids, Me allic Tempering Baths, Welding Com: Case-harde etc., U. 8. Govern- 
ment 


T 
Chisels, ln Safes, Souings of all 
n, 


ee ete. Lg os for Iron, B ronze, TY pe. tere! type, and Bell Founders, ~ Cir., and 
Areas 0 les, Pitch of Wheels, Specific Gravities, msion of Metals, Spelt of M 8, Reducin ot Bu Oxides, 
Making of Gresihien, Weight of Metals, Capacities of T: » ey Lang > Water, Heating oO! 
Jointing of Pi; ete. ToCompute Power of Steam Boilers. Bronze D amore ae Ae 93 kinds ae. Seen ‘arpentry, 
Diagrams of fs, ‘Tonnage Tables, Stowage in i! La r= of Vessels, ip-bull Nav ion, Solid Contents 
of Boxes, Bales, Stones, Barrels, Timber, Freights by ater, Tonnage ables, etc., for 


ns, 

Grickeres, , Plasterers, Roofers, Stucco Workers. "on ae ode a mat Sij riting, oy 2 Gilding, 

taining, Varnishing, rene. Glass Signs, etc., (600 Items). Gi ors and Pub shers 
Old Paintings, etc. Items Watchmakers, Jewellers, Gilders inters, Au aes, and ubliehers 
Health Items. Details for be on Bank kkeeping, Advertining, BR 
Ready Reckoner, Interest, Coal, and Tonnage ables, § Standa‘ dard and M: 
Tabies, Rules for Computing Profits, Percentages, etc. ; 400 Receipts | ‘Grocers, Cc 
Dyers, Boers J Paper Manufacturers, Pulp Colors, etc.; 400 for Trappers, T: 
Harness Makers; 000 0 Trade rets and Scientific Facts. Thousands of details for I Farmers; ia, Grain, bad and Cattle 
Measurements, aanee of Granaries, Corn-Cribs, aon |, Feneing. Ploughing, Planting, Seed. and Breeding ‘abl 
and manure Values, 16 Fertilizers. Horse and Cattle Remedies, all kinds. To Break, Train, and Shoe Horses, Rota- 
tion of Cro: eo Kull Farm Pests; Rural Economy, Solita of Stock, Bee-keeping, Construction of Hives, Plans of Barns 
Butter and se Making, etc. Business Forms, all kinds. Legal Items, Special Laws of 49 Pete, J 'e 
Provinces (in the U. S. and Canada) relating to the yor of Debts, Exemptions from Forced Sa e, Mechanics’ Lien, 
the J yy of by oy o} Estate, Rights of Married Women, Interest and Was! ah Limitation of 


rrocer. “An ample wudy 2 for a whole winter.” —Maryland Farmer. 
ste oti} complete trea’ treatises on the various subje jects. "—Sctentific American. This may be called a book of bm ae for 
it has a compilation of information from all avenues of knowledge. No where else can such a mine of 








a 
Salesmen Wanted. Slsiy and cxpenses, 
CHAS. W. STUART, Newark, Wayne Co., New York. 





AGENTS WANTED ii tion uotem of the 
year. Send for illustrated circular if you want to make 
money. FORSHEE & McMAKIN, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


AGENTS Wanted ard Books & Bibles 
ay selling iocedad penreere barad 





WANT 1 ar BOOK Sakae 
Ree & Gen. mvt? ww 


‘tu ‘WILD “INDIANS. 


great work was’ en eel for beta tres’ utr | 
dh of eminent men, and is taSemee as U- 
Valuable and Thrilling book ever written. Sells ike wildsire, 
Bend" fort fn weg chance to coin {—" ever offered fo alin: 
end for Circulars. Extra men Plate, e 
D. WORTHINGTON & CO. Mastford. Gon 


“cines PECOVERED 


a. Explorations In Bible a 











BRADLEY & CO., Publishers, 66 N. 4th St., Philada. 





wealth be found, oo be in every househoid; certainly in every office and workshop.” — Kansas City: Times. 
“There have Methodist. to Cr? a library into one volume, and certainly no oes attempt has been so suc- 
cessful as this one, The Me 4 wesier condensed UNIVERSAL ENCYCLOPEDIA,” —. a, teagan ond Builder. 
“The ASSISTANT is the most ble of any work of its kind we have ever a merican Machinist. 
Counting cost of production, the pt is the cheapest work of its class published. It outage 1016 + wy 
marvellous segerseey of valuable information, and worth its Ag my in gold to any Mechanic, be ge ~~ a 
A ve wal, ">. :~ Bs mail to any address, in best English cloth, for $2,50; in leather, library style, let 
ed edges, for $3.50. 


We want Live Agents to sell this Invaluable Work. 


Sure sale everywhere for all time. One agent reports $137.50earned in6days. Another 
has paid for two farms. We give 50 per cent. discount to all agents who mean business. For 
illustrated descriptive catalogue and further particulars, send your address to us on a postal 
card. Send all orders for the book and applications for territory and agency to 


J. S. OGILVIE & CO., Publishers, 
31 Rose Street, New York. 





Mention this Paper. J 


Use A Binder. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of The Sunday School Times in good 








condition, and have them at hand for reference, should use a binder. We can 


send by mail, postage paid, a strong, plain binder, for $1.00, or a handsome one, 
half leather, for $1.50. 


School Times, and are of the best manufacture. 


These binders have been made expressly for The Sunday 
The papers can be placed in the 
binder week by week, thus keeping the file complete. Address, 





JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 








AGENTS WANTED a THE 


HISTORY :::. U.S, 


BY ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS, 


Itcontains over fine portraits and engray 
battles and other eee Se 
ate and Ms aye history ever published. It is sold 
iy pa Mrmr ae 9S on yeir, 28 and Agents are wanted in every 
— culars and extra terms te Agents, 
ess, 
NATIONAL PUBLISHING Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


~ WANTED! 
AGENTS for Wi 4c EN 
DA EAT FUTURE. 
The A \W i Lah pore and now on the 


TOP WA . Great authors, among 
whom are Wiakena’ Simpson, oles Aa hey ay 9 


March, Dr. Dr. “Howler, 


LES. One agent rss hee a 
ah pposmite © eported ic mht, 89 | 44- 65 





days, 26 @ inone wae in 
65 first is re 1 in 55 are wee hours, 81 in 
18 days, 31 first week, 55 fi Sm ——- for cir- 


cular and terms to agents W. ZIEGLER & 
CO., 915 Arch St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


THe LU MINOUS MATCH SAFE. 


When all is dark 
Ube giowing mame 











Wings of 
rical scenes, and is the most com- 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


Published weekly 
at the following rates, which emmpencs postage 






FLOM 1 10 4 COPIOR. ...00c.cccccereeseeeeeneeeseenneennsersenee $2.00 each. 
“5 to 9 copies.. wee LD 
“ 40 to 19 copies... www 15 4 
20 COPIES OF MOTE, .........ceceeresereererassereeersenenensesoes 1.00 


The yellow label en each paper shows up to what date 
a subscriber has paid. If the publisher does not by that 
date receive a request from the subscriber that the paper 
be discontinued, he will continue to send it. The paper 
will, however, be stopped at any time thereafter, / the 
subscriber so desires, and remits the amount due for the 
time that he has recetved it, The papers for aclub wil 
be stopped at once on the ee of the club subscrip- 
tion, unless a renewal for the same is received, 

Subsc riptions will be received for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates. 

‘Additions may be made at any time to a club, at the 
same rate at which the club, as first formed, w ould be 
authorized to subseribe anew. Such additional sub- 
scriptions to expire at the same e with the club as 
originally ordered. The new subscribers to pay pro 
rata for the time of their subscriptions, 

The papers for a club, whether going in a package 
to one address, or sent separately to the members of 
the club, will be discontinued at the expiration of the 
subscription. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

Any person wishing to renew either a single or club 








Peeston Keon Go. 
Bankers. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

Accounts of Bankers, Merchants and others 
receiv 

Buy aud sell Foreign Exchange, both bankers 
and documentary on principal European cities, 

Travelers’ & Merchants’ Letters of Credit issued. 

Bonds, including Government, State and Munici- 
pal, bought and sold. 


Deal inthe various issues of Land Warrants and | 


Scrip. 





subscription, in connection with which his name has | 


not before been known to the publisher, will please 
give the name of the person to whom the paper or 
papers have heretofore been sent, 

ubscribers wishing to introduce The Times to their 


friends, can have specimen copies sent free from this | 


office to any address, . 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. A separate leaf for 
every Sunday in the ana 

100 copies, one month.. $ .00 
100 COPIES, ONE VOAT 0.00.0... cccccererscereeseeesssnerenanenenengennes 7.20 
Less than 100 copies at same rate. Orders not taken 
for iess than one calendar month. 








THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. Contains the Les- 

sons for three months, with colored map, beautiful 
peeneee, appropriate music, ete., ete. 
too copies, one year (four quarters) cee cvseseseeccecccscooes 
Single copy, one year (four quarters).. “ 
100 copies, three months (one quarter) " 
Under 10 copies, three months, each.................006 








THE QUESTION LEAF. A separate leaf for each 
Sunday. Printed on writing paper, and requiring 
written answers to questions on the leason, 
copies o1 one ROR 000008 coo neenecsens 
enpevecoquestasonecereessoe 9.60, 
Less than 100 copies at same rate Orders not taken 
for less than one calendar month. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row 
Jenden, mE. C., will send the American Sunday Schoo 
Times, post t free, for a year, to any dress in Great 
Britain, for ten shillings prepaid. The r will be 
sold by’all the principal newsdealers, price twopence, 
as will also the Scholars’ Quarterly, price fourpence. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 











COMMON SENSE COMPRESSED. 


If 18 DIFFICULT TO GIVE IN A DOZEN LINES 
THE REASONS WHY TARRANT’S SELTZER 
APERIENT SHOULD BE PREFERRED AS A 
CORRECTIVE AND ALTERATIVE TO EVERY 
OTHER MEDICINE IN USE. FIRSTLY, IT AlL- 
LAYS FEVER; SECONDLY, IT CLEANSES THE 
BOWELS WITHOUT VIOLENCE OR PAIN; 
THIRDLY, IT TONES THE STOMACH; FOURTH- 
LY, IT REGULATES THE FLOW OF BILE; 
FIFTHLY, IT PROMOTES HEALTHY PERSPI- 
RATION; SIXTHLY, IT RELIEVES THE SYS- 
TEM FROM UNWHOLESOME HUMORS; SEV- 
ENTHLY, IT TRANQUILIZES THE NERVES 
EIGHTHLY,IT ACTS UPON THE BLOOD AS A 
DEPURENT; AND LASTLY,IT FORMS ONE OF 
THE MOST DELICIOUS COOLING DRAUGHTS 
THAT EVER PASSED DOWN THE THROAT OF 
ANINVALID, SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


A CHOCOLATES 


from which the excess of oil has been 
removed. easily digested and admirably 
adapted for invalids. — Baker's Vanilla 
Chocolate, asa drink or eaten as con- 
fectionery is a delicious article ; highly 
recommended by tourists.— Baker's 
Broma, ae as a dict for * 
dren. — 

porary for families. 


Sold by Grocers everywhero. 













NO WASTE. 
|No TROUBLE. 


ING: WHOLESOME, 

EE | NUTRITIOUS. 
The most dei and the most popular mayonaise 
CA iy Kiet oT ARE aR {y TOMA ore 
CAB Ee.’ DU RKEE & C6. Now York. 


_ STREET LAMPS. 


Our New Self-extinguisher gives 20 per cent. more 
light than any Gasoline, Naphiha = Chimneyless 
Burner yet made, and at one-sixth the cost o 
Send for Hlustrated circular, . 
ALTA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


Beston, Massachusetts, 








United 
States 
Mutual 
ACCIDENT 
Association, 
Broadway, 

X.Y. 


: \ 


000 Accident 1 " 5 Weekly 
In £100, Acifens aaaean, oe X Annual 
t CY bout $1 1 Ins surance, with 
550 Weert ndemnity, at Yo yr 
tes. ri Be or call for Circu 
cation Blan 
European without extra charge. 
ee P. PERT, 7+ 9 ya 


JAS. R. PITCHER, See'y, 


320 & 322 BROADWAY, 
____ NEW YORK. 


“EMBROIDERY SILK, 


40 Cents Ounce, worth $1. 

We continue to sell the factory ends—odd lengths 
and assorted colors—of our celebrated embroidery 
silk at -~ ber y half orci 

nd 40 cents fc package ont 
The BRAINERD & AR STRONG Co., 
238 MarketSt, Phila. or 469 Broadway N.Y. 





SILK PATCHWORK made eas Y 
all sizes in 100 oe ant styles. Send 4 3c. stamps 
for for samples. Gem Silk Co,, New Haven, Conn. 





Blocks of 


LADIES “A BOOK OF INSTRUCTION AND PATTERNS 
for Artistic Needle-work, Kensington Bm- 
broidery, etc. Tells how to make 20 stitches, including 
South Kensington, Outline, Persian, Tent, Star, Satin, 
Janina, Pilling, Feather, ete. eat by mail for 12 3-cent 
stamps, LF NGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


PAPER ics Sat 


PKINS. | 2c BGAY is 184 Devonshire 8 


SAWYER’ § CRYSTAL BLUE 


MANUFACTORY ESTABLISHED 1858. 
Red Top Box. 


Used by nearly to 4 mony 4 in New 

England, aan by all first-class laundries, 

because it never spots the clothes. 

The fein gag azurine tint unequalled. 

it gives a clear tint to Laces, Linens, 

Cottons, and special bright, clear tint t to 

old or yellowed cloth. 

Cali for SAWYER’S Red Top Box, 
TAKE NO OTHER. 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


E Tux, “FAMILY | Wasi Bux | 


— DER | | Fer festivals, ete. Cheaper than wash- 
ing... 10 cents for cat Ws nb 



















' BARLOW'S 
INDIGO BLUE 


For Sale by Gr 
8. W ILTBERGER, “Prop. 


Es N. Second St., Phila, Pa. | 





~Youmaoy 


COLD i: HANOLE sap IRON 


ADVANTAGES 


DO NOT BURN THE HAND, 
DETACHABLE WALNUT HANDLE, 


DOUBLE POINTED, IRON BOTH WAYS, 

BEST IN USE AND CHEAP, 

THREE IRONS, ONE HANDLE AND A 
STAND TO A SET. 








FOR SALE BY THE 


HARDWARE. TRADE | 
99 CHOICE RECITATIONS 





N NOW READY. 

0. This number is uniform with Nos. 
1,2, 3, and 4each one of which contains Decla- 

mations and Readings. combining Sentiment, 


Oratery. Pathes, Humor, Fun, Price, 4 cents, 
mailed “e e. Sold by Booksellers, Every boy who 
speaks pieces every member of a Lyceum who 


wants domething © New to recite, should get the 


whele set. One copy each of Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 
mailed to any address on receipt of #1. 00. 
Address, J,S. OGILVY Publishers, 


IE & CO., 
31 Rose Street, New York. 


MPORTED GIFS BOOKS 


Fer Sumday-school rewards, Celored engrav- “ 
ings, very choice. Price from 10 cents up- 
wards. Beautiful books at 25 eents to 50 cents 
DAVID ©. COOK, 46 Adams street, Chicago. 


56 san GHROMO and aaeery ising cards, 56sty les for card 
e collectors, Lic. , pos id (stamps taken); eet iep. 
3100 styles, 30c, W. ie Moore, Brockport, N. Y. 
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A NEW PLAN. 
‘OUR GLAD HOSANNA. 


[Vol. XXV:, No. 21. 
WORTH REPEATING. 
A “ahs, 5. 
By LOWRY and DOANE. TRUST IN en DO THE 


| CONTAINS 339 Songs. This book is ‘especiall 
| \ adapted to the wants of those who believe andag- 
| school scholars should learn and si the H ns ot 
the Church. A number of the best Church ™mns, 
now in general use, is embraced in the collection, in 
— to new Sunday-school songs of undoubted 
merit. 


192 Pages. $30 per 100 Copies. 
One Copy sent postpaid, on receipt of 25 cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
is: NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 


HOLY VOICES 


Rev. B. 8. utaee 3 Rev. L. Baltzell. 

The Latest Singing-Book for Sabbath-schools and 
Social Worship. Send for Sample Pages. Examine 
before buying any other new book. Price: Single 
copy, 35 cts. Per dozen, by express, $3.60, express 
charges unpaid; by mail, ‘94.00. Address all orders to 


Rev. W. J. SHUEY, Dayton, Ohio. 


ANEW ERA" "ses 


MUSIC, 


“THE SPIRIT OF PRAISE,” 
Edited by ALFRED ARTHUR. Cleveland, O. 
221 hymns and tunes ofa high charac- 
ter. Tuneful melody and rich harmony. 
NO TRASHY MATTER. Sample copy 35 cents. 
Price of Boards, ornamented, $35.00 per hundred. 

-00 











“ “ Muslin 
Address A. Buasuam, 566 Woodland ave., Clev'a, a 


DID YOU EVER USE 


Brightest and Best 


By LOWRY and DOANE, 


IN YOUR 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL? 
Every page contains a song of especial merit. 
EXAMINE IT! 

192 PAGES. $30 PER 100 COPIES. 
Sample copy sent on receipt of 25 eents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East NinthStreet, | 81 RandolphStreet, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 


SONCS OF THE 


NEW LIFE! 


A NEW BOOK OF 
Hymns and Music for Cetpel Meetings and 
Sunday-schools. 
By W. WARREN BENTLEY, 
The well-known author and singer. 
Full from Cover te Cover with Beautiful Songs, 
Order No Other Till You Have Seen This. 


Single con! es by mail, 35 cents. ny dozen. 


J. J. HOOD, (RARE STREET 


- Ready April ist, 1883. 


= WAY OF LIFE | 


The New Sunday-School 
Singing Book, By W. A. Ogden. 


Sample copy 26 cents, by mall. Specimen pages free. 
- Whitney, Pvstisxzr, Toledo, 0. 


Sunday School Anniversaries. 


Bislow &) Main’s Ma , Apanal No. 10. Beantifal 
ngs a ar pecially tor Anniv ersary occasions. 
rice, $4 per 100; 5 cents ea. by Mail. 

med new Service o fat 

Floral Praise. Selections a ote for: floral 


Sunday (or Mon gcd 8 day), with new music, by H. P. 
Marin. 16 


ce, 84 per 100; 5 cents ea. by Mail. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth St., | 81 Randolph St., 
_NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
For Church and Sunday School. 


Gospel Praise Book 


By ASA HULL, 

Works like a charm in either place and is the only 
Music Book that can be successfully used in both. 
It has 290 of the best hymns in the English language, 
and a tune for every hymn. Abont one-half 
made up of the cream of the Old Standard hymns and 
tunes, and the balance is new, 


Fresh and Sparkling! 


Sold at the regular price of such books, Guishing 
about one-third as much, or, in other words, it is a 


$60 Book, Selling for $30. 


Specimen Copy Post-paid, 40 Cents. 
Address ASA HULL, 
(240 FOURTH AVE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


LESSON HELPS 


for Teachers and Scholars, in Five 
Grades (the enly complete series for 
doth), make lesson study a success. Les- 
sen songs, with patent old and new tune 
— combination, to ye cing atsight; save 

song ore impressive and 
instructive. Suapies free. DAVID 
.C. COOK, 4 Adams S8t., Chicago. 















































[By Dr. Norman MacLeod. ] 


Courage, brother, do not stumble, 
Though thy path be dark as night ; 
There’s a star to guide the humble ;— 
“ Trust in God and do the right. ” 


Let the road be rough and dreary, 
And its end far out of sight, 
Foot it br: avely | strong or weary, 


“Trust in God and do the right.” 


Perish policy and cunning! 
Perish all that fears the light ! 
Whether losing, whether winning, 
“Trust in God and do the right.” 


Trust no party, sect, or faction ; 
Trust no leaders in the fight ; 

But in every word and action, 
“Trust in God and do the right. ~ 


Trust no lovely forms of passion ; 
Fiends may look like angels bright ; 

Trust no custom, school, or fashion, 
“Trust in God and do the right.” 


Simple rule, and safest guiding, 
Inward peace and inward might, 

Star upon our path abiding, 
“Trust in God and do the right.” 


Some will hate thee, some will love thee, 
Some will flatter, some will slight; 

Cease from man and look above thee, 
“Trust in God and do the a: ‘ 





HOW TO SUSTAIN A TEACHERS’ 
MEETING. 
[From The Interior. } 

How are we to sustain ‘a teachers’ meet- 
ing in our church Sabbath schools? Have 
it regularly once a week. Select the most 
convenient hour and day for it. If possi- 
ble, have it near the close of the va, to 
give all the opportunity for thorough study 
of the lesson. Have it as one of the rules 
tbat every teacher is expected to be pres- 
ent. Hold it if only two persons are 
present. 

Do not conduct it as you would a Bible- 
class. The teachers’ meeting is not forthe 
study of the lesson. Pile up the nuggets 
that all have dug out. Let the one grand 
central truth of the lesson stand out bright 
and clear in every one’s mind and heart. 
The teachers’ meeting should be a social 
one. 

The teachers’-meeting should be a meet- 
ing for prayer—much prayer. Raise the 
+ | stadt of teaching. Raise the dig- 
nity of the pupils by stopping talking 
in the school, the church, presbytery, 
synod, and General Assembly, as if the 

Sabbath were for children only. Stop 
robbing our schools of boys and girls from 
fifteen to twenty years of age, who will 
not stand baby talk. Stop robbing faith- 
ful teachers of their precious thirty to 
thirty-five minutes for any purpose what- 
ever. Use your best endeavors to enlist 
the entire congregation in the study of the 
International Series of Lessons, whether 
they attend the regularsession of the Sab- 
bath school or not. Trust the simple study 
of the Holy Book to keep up the interest 
of your sc hool, discarding all sensational) 
methods or matter whatever. U rge sys: 


| tematic Bible study upon every one, for 


their own hearts’ sake, for their own 
growth in grace, we, who are officers and 
teachers in the Sabbath school, searching 
the Word of God “as for hid treasures,” 
giving to our lesson each week first for 
ourselves asking, What has God for me in 
this lesson ? 


$1.30 TEACHERS BIBLE, 


“Oxford Teachers’ Bible, ak = 
eyclopedia, dictionary, tables, maps, ete 
complete teachers’ Bible extant; 1404 phen 
piain binding, gilt edges, for $1 30 Persian 
we «geal, flexible protection edges, kid lined silk 
sewed, with band, for $2.30. Ail postpaid. DAVID C. COOK, 
4¢ Adams street. Chicage. 


ANNIVERSARY GEMS, 


No. 1, now ready, containing words and music, we O ted 

for Anniv ersaries, Children’s Day Celebrations, § un- 

day-school Concerts, and Children’s Meetings. Price, 

$2.20 per hundred, postpaid. Sold by all booksellers. 

Sample mailed to any Sunday-school worker on rece} t 
ofathree-cent stamp. Address, J. S. OGILVIE 

ri 0. Publishers, 31 Rose Street, New York. 


OH, EO! 


For Loe we send, tpald, = 
—“mmms Deautiful Bible, printed 

eff the Oxford pilates, imitation mor ¢ o cover, 

brass bound and plaied, with handsome gilt 

clasp, gilt edges, round corners; lettering om 

side, an@ alse on back, printed in large, clear type. French 
morocco, embossed. raised floral designs in gold, green, blue, 
vielet, pink and a round corners, beveled boards, §1. 

DAVID C. COOK, 46 Adams 8t., Chicago. 

















Decalcomanies 


tte 3 50 Choice. 
3 125 Mixed ed, 10¢ > Agent’ 3 Outiit, 
ish Peeppiete Outfits for ornamenting on 
oS aay gem 75c., ei. 

& CO., Cleveland, 
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May 26, 1883.] 
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Ss. S. 
SUPTS. 


Send Your Names 
and Addresses fora 


Rev. W. Randolph, 


FREE SAMPLE 


ENDORSED BY Rev: 3 4; Yuncont. B. F. Jacobs, E. Payson Porter, Philip Gillett, Rev. J. A. Worden, 


Rev. D. H. McVicar Rev. B. M. Paimer 


Rev. H. L. Baugher, 
Rev. John Potts, Hon. F. Fairbanks. 


or tue COLORED DESICNS, 


The best Internationa! Lesson Illustra- 


tions Published. 


ROV. LITHOCRAPH CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. |. 











CHURCH FURNITURE. 


This set, 6 pieces complete, $75. Photographs of our 
fall liné sent by mail, free, if applied for. 


bay -* nu came be | 











. S. BANNERS. 


R. GEISLER, 127 Clinton Place (W. 8th St.), N. Y. 


ARTISTIC 
SILK BANNERS 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOIS. 


Send *0.9 Carmine Strest, New Yi 
mine tree ew ror 
a BOOK. Me a 
P eeeien IN BRONZE And POL- 
ISHED BRASS. COLORS TO 
MATCH FURNITURE, MADE 
TO EXTEND TO TABLE WHEN 
in use. Perfectly Safe. 
SEND FOR DESIGNS, FREE. 


A. J. WEIDENER 
Second St. Phila. 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDKr. 
Favorably known to the public since 
1826. Church ,Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 
and other bells; also Chimes and Peals. 


MENEELY & (0.. WEST TROY. ¥. Y. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Be! \s of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
hools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, FULLY 
ARRANTED. Catal 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati. 0. 


















































FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York. 
















INE ww 
RUBBER 
that can be 
made, ask 
for the 


@ 3-cent 
stamp for cir- 
culars and sam- 
ples of Pens. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR, & CO., 
153 and 155 Broadway, N.Y. 


PENSION a DELIBLE TAK. 


Years. ue lor 
and very popular for ya ns e we on ag 
Centennial | 


edal Ll & ¢ Diploma. Sold everywhere. 


Slerers BROTHER 































gesienne «patie COR DOCK. ST. 
SPHIA 


T 
~< 


1 3 PAT 
‘BOSS wae sycasts. 
eee 


TES. 


7a, Three 25-cent pack- 
ages of Sunday- 





Lo) eal reward cards 

tog 10 packag 
Assorted sample pack, i. DAVID 
Cc, COOK, wie ane St, Chicago. 

















aa Only $30 for an 


$173.75 ii 


ght 8 
@ Chapel ‘Organs $65, Pipe ye Organs $9 $%. Other Bargains fully described 
Pin itiustrated Catalogue Which is sent fi 

VISITORS or ALWAYS Reber aaa s 


SPYAFE 25, UERIGUT, ROSEWOOD 


bass and Octave-Coupler ORGAN. 
ree With full particulars. 





our PRICED CAT 
















EW, TREATMENT & Cees 

d and 

A 7s ¢ D RECTLY Tipon the great 
AS Wi FECTED D REMARKASLE Cures” which are 


SA 
N wily Pen ented . did to Whom wo refer by 


me a s curative power from many persons 
— Lutheran Observer, “The cures 


hew freatmpent evea ine ike miracte es than cases 
V ealing — A Arthus's ames ok Sa no donot as to the genuine 
pit ve results of treatment.”— fournal ef 
CEN and Pal E rm yu ~~ 2 two months’ supply, 


rd of most 


discovery an 
ADMINISTERED BY INHALATION. 1109 and iti! Girard Sty Phitadelshta, Pa. 


THE U.S. MAIL BRINCS US TO YOUR DOOR! 


The most extensive Seed Growers in America. Founded 1784, 
for ALOGUE. Address simply LAND. 


Consumption, Asthms, 





~~ teen yene-giaag 


Rey, x ihn J. Keane, Bishop of 
: 8. Arthur, end ‘others, whe 


— 
of high charactes 
which have been o! 
of naturak 


Semch aie ns Rac ou now 


rs. STARKEY & PALEN, 





REE 
SEEDS! 


prop.us a Postal Card 








that Sheri 
Condition — 
ders «re 






lutely pure and 


immensely val- 














AN n ve. hij 
says that, most of the Horee and Cattle Powders cold hese one worthless wash. 
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abso- ian Condi- 
tion Somme. 
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“anronrot FREETER 
BEATS THE WORLD 


Cc. G. BLATCHLEY, Ma 


(Send for Price List) 308 Market St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
(2to 40 QOts.) SAVES TIME, ICE, LABOR 
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\efrigerator 


9@ Refrigerators are 
FARSON $ extensively used 
in this and all European coun- 
tries with Entire Satisfac 
tion. Great Variety of of 

sizes. FineWa 
andAsh, with BorceiainWaz 

or nurse 
ter Coolers ——s 






gining: -room use, oo 
ous purposes. 

2 ranging {rom #4.50 to $50. 

Call and see them or sen 

Catalogue. E. 8. FARSON, 

220 Dock St., Philad’a. 


COOLEY CREAMERS. 


Their Superiority demon- 
strated. 
Their Success without a 
parallel. 
They are Se_r-SKIMMING, 
: Medals and 
Seven Silver Medals for 
superiority. Use Less Icx. 
AKE BETTER BUTTER. 
Davis Swing Churns—Eureka 
Butter Workers and Printers. 
A full line of butter factory 
tal for circulars and te gues. 
ACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, 


CELSIOR IND 









ouppis: Sot Pe 













MOWERS 


10 TO 20 IN. 


Jf HORSE 
MOWERS 
+ 25 To 40 IN. 

7, CHADBORN & 
m COLDWELL - 

MANUF’G CO. 


GUARANTEED 
BEST & CHEAPEST 


LARGE REDUCTION. 
IN PRICE oo 














NEWBURGH, Wi. ¥. 








‘ Mannion THI@ PAPER. 


IEF 
5,000 FiRRr Nita 
50.0 00* — P= yrontStamd ard 
No Buds or fotene taken from DWA 
Mein, SUPERB Strawberry. ATAN: 


LL renee Blackberries New Grapes 
rrants. Fruit, Shade, and Orna- 


oa Plants § in vari atalogue free. 
Sika, Parry P. On New 5. Jersey. 


\DOUBLE HARPOON 


HAY yEORK! | 


mt AY = a. 


mental LT 







oR MANOF ATO 00. : 


EST WHEAT 


ano GRAZING LANDS ane rouno on 
we Northern Pacific R.R. 


ww MINNESOTA, DAKOTA. 
ano MONTANA. 


BIG CROP AGAIN IN 188! 


Low Prices ; Lona Time; REBATE FOR IMPROVE- 
MENT; REDUCED FARE AND FREIGHT TO SETTLERS. 
FOR FULL INFORMATION, ADDRESS 
HERMANN TROTT, Gen. LAND Act. 
St. Paut, Minn. _ 

















TIMKEN SPRING VEHICLES! 


asiest — 
des as — ot 
son as with tw eSp 
tpuethon and ghorten according to to the weight 
- Equally + 
fine tives. of dee Manufactured « 
the leading Carriage Builders 


HENRY TIMKEN, 
LL. » ABBOTT B 





co. 
Columbia Bicycles. 


atonses 
Ralera ‘AGO.T 


Thousands in daily use by doctors, 
lawyers, ministers, editors, mer- 
chants, ete. Send 3c. stamp for ele- 
gantly illustrated 36 page catalogue 
to 

q THE POPE M’F’G Co., 





588 Washington St., 


KEYSTONE SLATE and SOAPSTONE Works. 


AL SUNT MANTELS, 2 


- the latest and most beautiful designs, and all other Slate and 

Soapstone Work on hand or made to order. 

& BRO., Manufacturers: Office and salesroom, 1710 Ridge 

Avenue, Factory, 1211 and 121% Spring Garden Street, Phil's 
Send for Itustrate ‘d Catalogue and | Price L ist 


Boston, Mass 


Establ’d 








T= excellences of the ESTEY ORGAN may not 

be told in an ordinary advertisement. Our 
Mlustrated Catalogue, sent free, containing engray- 
ings from photographs of elegant styles, with full 
description, is more satisfactory. 


J. ESTEY & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 


This Instrument 





Containing 22 NOTES (¢ 
MORE than is contained 
in any other like instru- 


ment) is unequalled for 
durability, power and 
sweetness of tone, 


Larger sizes for House, 
Lodge, and Chapel, con- 
tain 32 notes, 


THE AUTOPHONE. 


For Grown People and Children. 
THE FINEST AND CHEAPEST 
AUTOMATIC MusIcAL INSTRUMENT 
EVER OFFERED. 

Send for Circular and Catalogue of Music. Z 
THE AUTOPHONE CoO., IrHaca, N., Y. 


Canvassers wa wante d. 


BOSTON, MASS., 
Builders of the Grand Organs in Tremont Tem " 
Boston : Plymouth Church, Brooklyn; Music f 
Cincinnati ; Church of Ne Holy Communion, Phila- 
delphia ; and of nearly 1 


CHURCH ORGANS 


for every part of the country. We invite attention to 
our new styles of PARLOR ORGANS, at from $500 to 
$1,000, and upwards. 

MUSIC COMMITTEES, ORGANISTS, and others, 
are invited to apply to us direct for all information 
connected with our art: DESCRIPTIVE CIRCU- 
LARS and specifications furnished on application. 

Second-hand Organs for sale at low prices. 


~ Send for Musical and Optic al Wonder Catalogue free. 
Harbach b Copaine2.,/ 809 Filbert St., Phila, 
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WING MA\ 
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LEADS 1 ‘WORLD 

















SEWING NACH NE 


ADDRESS C0. 
Bias, Ne Ac 

















In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 








GET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER. 


publisher, as well as the advertiser, by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times, 
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Great Silk Sale ty 
JOHN WANAMAKERS, y 


We have just opened the largest lot 


of Silk Goods we ever purchased. If is 


we were to say in this advertisement all , 
the facts justified of these goods, we C 
should be in danger of losing our read- }{ 
ers, unless they all came to see the 
goods. We may tell this, however: A 
lady came to the counter to match a 


Silk sample she had in her hand, received }, \ 


from a leading retail Silk house in New 
York. 
was exactly one-half, 65 cents, for pre- 
cisely the same article. 

This special lot of fine quality and 
reliable makes of Silks is now on \ 
sale, comprising a full range of Summer 


Silks in 


Her price was $1.30; our price 


LOUISINE, ~ 
TAFFETA GLACE, , 


SURAHS, | 
ARMURES. |x, 

All effects and colorings. x 

Lot 1. 1123 yards at 60 cents. ae 

Lot 2. 1232 yards at 65 cents. 

Lot 3. 1792 yards at 70 cents. ai 

Lot 4. 2688 yards at 75 cents. 

Lot 5. 1624 yards at 80 cents. \é 

Lot 6. 2016 yards at 85 cents. > “ 

Lot 7, 2296 yards at 90 cents. “EF 

Lot 8. 1413 yards at $1.00. 


On an average the above cost twenty 











provided, 


Wé. purpose making it as safe 
and pleasant, and in every 
way as satisfactory to shop by mail 
as in person at our counters. 
WE take all possible care to avoid 
errors, and when any occur they 
are corrected at once. 


which do not please after being received, 


condition and within reasonable time. 


E are always willing to exchange goods f . 
a 
they are returned to us in perfect . 
gs 
» NN 


Samples of Dry Goods of all kinds 














even the most expensive, sent free of 
charge on application. 
t be lady who shops by mail should scad 
for a specimen copy of our 


FASHION QUARTERLY. 








Strawbridge & Clothier, 









Eighth & Market Sts., 


Philadelphia. 








per cent. more to land than we shall 
retail them for. 


SAMPLES SENT UPON 
REQUEST. 


John Wanamaker. 


Chestnut, Thirteenth, and Market Sts., 
_Phil@ielphia. 


A Chance to Obtain a Reliable 


ENCYCLOPEDIA CHEAP. 


The Library of Universal Knowledge. 


It contains every word of Chambers’ Encyclopedia, 
with halfas many titles added on American subjects, 
all under our alphabetical arrangement. 


Price, per set of 15 vols., cloth, $25.00 
We will send the entire set for $15.00 


This is indeed a whole library in itself, and if you 
— anything for books, you cannot afford to let this 
Vek md pass, 
he library contains more matter, is brought up toa 
later date than any other ency clopedia, 3 easy to 
handle and hold, being of a convenient size (9% x 6% 
inches), the type’ is large and clear, and the paper an 
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binding handsome and durable 
The work embraces over 40, 000 titles, is a verbatim 
reprint of Chambers’ (with American additions), the 


great merit of which is universally acknowledge ad, 
he Mot Universal Knowledge is especially 
adap! r the wants of American families. Itis a 


es nlion that answers every question and asks none. 

mack ¥ page & contains nearly «a thousand pages, which 
ian that the information contained therein is pre- 
sented with sufficient fullness, at the same time suc- 
cinctly and with accuracy. 


Forwarded by express on receipt of $15.00. 
Enterprise Purchasing Agency, _ 
802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. | A 
it. 
t yt 4 COWGILL’S EM EMERGENCY 
Brice ee 


ected remedies, Sudven ills are pos- 
e to all, “4 to be in every home and baggage. 
COWGILL & dN, Pharmacists, I Dover, Delaware, 


PHOTO COPYING. 
nd tor Price Lito Dew Trek WILLIAMS, 914 
= St., ne. Follaselphie, Pa. 


27 CENTS 
FOR THE 
FAVORITE ILLUSTRATED 


DICTIONARY 


Centaining over 32,000 Words and Phrases. 


A full list of | 




















and 
whi 








Tilustrated with 670 Engravings ing. 
Abbreviations with explanations. 
also contains a great number of Foreign words and pe 
hrases al nabeticall arranged, with English trans- 
the French gives phrases ppeliee phoneti- 

es, handsomely bound in cloth, Sent, | 
PB BRE Sy conte. Slampe taken. Address 


ENTERPRISE PURCHASING AGENCY, 


802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


=? aa 


“The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements 


It is written in a coz 
eve 


L. Lum Smith, Esq. 
One good deacon, of another c hurch, who contributed to our 
ban tund, took us severély to task for bein 80 extrava- | 


t R.. without staine 


the age. JOHN 
Pine Bluff, Ark., Feb. 
church windows looks better and better as time goes on. The 
congregation is much pleased with it. Rev. J.M. LUCEY. 
Very many churches have been decorated by the 
Sunday-school classes, each contributing the cost 
of decorating a window. 


THERE MUST BE A WINDOW, 
DOOR, TRANSOM, SCREEN OR PARTITION 


e your residence, store, or office, the common glass of | 
ch would be charmingly beautified by the easy (tem <4 


or permanent) application of our brilliant and dur 


STAINED GLASS SUBSTITUTE 


CLEVELAND, O., Sept. 13, 1882. 
: Our windowsare very much admired. 


e thought “‘ a poor struggling, mission church might 
d giass windows.” 
it was only a Substitute for Stained Glass, and stated the 


cost, he offered an apology, and commended our g¢ 0d judg- | 
meut. } 

West Point, Lowa, Aug. 5, 1882. 
Biscuit.” 


Rev. E. A. HOFFMAN, 

r It just sells like “ Hot 
Everybody likes it. The most prominent business 
of the town declared it was the grandest invention of 
WALLJASPER. 


20, 1882.—Your decoration on,our 


Circulars free, or circulars and samples 10 cents. 


Address the sole licensee, 


L. LUM SMITH, ‘ 
Journalists Drawer, B. 130, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 


fine steel portrait, $1.00. 


A pastor, superintendent, or teacher can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than | 


Model Superintendent.” 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, by 
H. CLAY TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times. 


Price, 


It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he did 


The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who have reviewed it. 


From The New York Tribune. 


* His methods of working, — were ori 
| effective, are minutely described by M 


A most valuable book. 


ch he used. 


Itis notaspeculatived 


nat are t 
the publisher 





r. Trumbull, 


religious ipstruction.” 


It is replete in just such | 
suggestions as the Sunday-school worker needs. 
plain, practical, and abounds in good common sense— 
@ most valuable acquisition in teaching the young. 
From The New York Observer. 
“ He was indeed a model ouparinbendens, and this 
book tells how he becamesuch ; 
zives, besides, the precise forms and exercises 
Edited so ably and intelligently, and 
possessing in itself such valuable characteristics, the 
volume will be widely useful.” 
from The Westminster Teacher ( Presbyterian). 
* We know not where there is a volume better worth 
sendin by the superintendents of our Sabbath schools, 
.. A didactic statement of what a superintendent 
ought to be is well, but the exhibition of the true super- 
intendent in his life is better . 
tendents will be helped by this book. 
it to » wall of our readers as one worth owning and study- 


t exhibits his methods 


. Others than superin- | 
We commend 


nis Valuable book | From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, O. (United Brethren). 
uisition on whataSunday- 
| school superintendent ought to be, but the story of 
what an earnest, devoted su perintendent actually was. 

n t but warm style, and is rich in 
ry page with valuable suggestion to superinten- | 
dents and teachers,” 


Mailed on receipt of $1.00. 


Address, 


rustworthy. | 


inal and 


Itis 


From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 





| common sense with which 


endowed,” 


Mr. Haven was liberally 


| From The Evening Transcript, Boston. 

“The volume might with great propriety be made a 
hand-book by all Sunday-school teachers and superin- 
tendents. In fact there is no person in any condition 
in life, or any community, who could not find precepts 
for his guidance, and ground for his encouragement in 
| the labors and successes of this most faithful and effec- 

tive toiler in an excellent and worthy cause,” 


vem The Hartford Courant. 

The volume is carefully written in excellent, forci- 
ble English, and with a directness that engages and 
holds the attention to the narrative from beginning to 
Ona, ..-2 The story is one that will be cf great service, 
and it is likely from its manner andsubsts ance to secure 
the wide perusal it deserves.” 

From The Congregationalist, Boston, 

“The book ought to be in every Sabbath-school 
library, while, if some means could be devised by which 
deacons and other prominent laymen in general could 
inwardly digest it, the effect could not fail of being es- 
pecially happy and favorable to all good.” 

From The Baptist Teacher, Philadeiphia, 

“Mr. Haven was a man of activity and power in 
many relations, but he is especially presented in his 
post as superintendent. This view makes his biogra- 
phy of value to all aspiring Sunday- -school workers, and 

ndeed to all Christian men. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Should, however, an advertisement of a party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 
ill refund vo subscribers any money that they lose thereby. 


The Bible ar and its Study 


| 


bound in cloth, with 


“ We hardly know of a volume which so pleasantly | 
and so thoroughly introduces a novice to the methods | 
affording a valuable guide to the teacher, as well as of work that have been introduced by that sanctified 
an example of rare good sense and dev oted energy 
applied to the cause of 


From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 






GENUINE 
YANKEE SOAP 
ren, CONN., 
| WILLIAMS#& Sas 
My To prevens 






Over forty years’ use proves that 
no other SHAVING SOAP in the world 
makes a lather so rich and permanently moist. See 
above copy of our label and avoid counterfeits. 
ay B a CR IRE pure TOTLET SOAP use our 


Ss’ BAR SOAP.” 


cial me a “Be. stamp. Write for circular to 


WILLIAMS 
Mention nd paper. G LASTONBURY, CONN. 





« Our - Sprin$: style # 
* and - price - book * 
# Tells-how-lo-order 
* Clothin$-Shirls-or + 
« Furnishin$-Goods. 
* Al: postal- request « 
* will-¢$el-il *« * « 


4, Wanamaker 


nN 
“ apnde Brown. 
OAK HALL, PHILADELPHIA. 


PROMPTINGS AND HELPS TO AN INTEL- 
LIGENT USE OF THE BIBLE. 


The general interest in the series of articles 
on the Bible and its study, contributed by em- 
inent European and American writers to the 
issue of The Sunday School Times for Decem- 
ber 13, 1879, led to their reissue in a form con- 


© | venient for handy use, and yet neat enough for 


permanent preservation. All the articles hay- 
ing @ bearing upon the general theme of the 
best methods ef using the Bible itself and the 
various helps to its right understanding, have 
been collected under the title of The Bible and 
its Study, and are published in a 96 page pam- 


phlet. 


yhen we told | 


CONTENTS. 
WHY STUDY THE BIBLE? 
By the Rey. Barnas Sears, D.D., LL.D. 
IMPORTANCE OF BIBLESTUDY. 
By Charlotte M. Yonge. 
THE RIGHT SPIRIT FOR BIBLESTUDY. 
By Professor Austin Phelps, D.D. 
CAN WE TRUST OUR ENGLISH BIBLE? 
By the Rev. F. H. A. Scrivener, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. 
SCRIPTURE EXPLAINING SCRIPTURE. 
By Professor J. L. M,. Curry, LL.D. 
HINTS ON BIBLE INTERPRETATION. 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D. 
HELPS TO POPULAR BIBLESTUDY. 
By Professor Philip Schaff, D.D., 
HOW TO USE COMME ¥? T ARIES. 
By the Right Rev. J. Ellicott, D.D., Bishop of 
Glouc aon r and Bristol. 
LIGHT FROM THE LAND ON THE BOOK. 
By the Rey. W. M. Thomson, D.D. 
LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL DISCOVERIES. 
By Professor George Rawlinson, M.A. 
LIGHT FROM EASTERN MANNERS AND 


CUSTOMS. 
By Isaac H. Hall, LL.B., 
THE BOOK IN THE EARLY CHURCH. 
By the Rev. Edmond de Pressense, D.D. 
PRI mee Pe Fe BIBLE STUDY IN THE CHURCH 
| . By Chancellor Howard Crosby, D.D., LL.D. 


LL.D. 


Ph.D, 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

“Tt is an excellent work to place in the hand of 
every teacher of the Holy Record.’’—Zion’s Herald, 
Boston, Mass, 

“ These subjects are all discussed by the most learned 
Protestants of the times, and furnish, in a small com- 
pass, a large amount of "valuable reading matter.’ 
American Christian Review, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

“Very valuable to the Bible student.” — The Christian 
Advocate, Richmond, Va 

“Bible students will do well to procure a copy.”— 
The Central Christian Advocate, St. Louis, Mo. 

“This little volume will be specially useful to Sun- 
day-school teachers, and must afford them consider- 
able assistance in interpreting and understanding 
Scripta —The Gospel Banne r, Augusta, Maine, 

A valuable little book.” — The Advance, Chicago, Iu. 


‘4 valuable help to the —— use of the Bible.” 
_ he Morning Star, Dover, N. H. 


‘A very valuable little volume, worthy to be care- 
uily read and, studied. It contains in small compass 
a mass of valuable hints, and we can cordially recom- 
mend it to both teachers and preachers. Any book 
that gives us better understanding of Holy Sc riptures, 
will be w elcome d by those who know the value of the 
word of God.”—The Christian Jour: nal, Toronto, Can- 
ada, 





Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
Single copy, 20 cents. Five or more copies, 15 
| centseach. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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